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1946: Brave New Year 


The New Year was ever a season of hope and of high 
resolve. And surely never has a year opened with so 
much of promise ... and of challenge .. . as this first 


post-war year. 


We stand upon the threshold of an era of peace, progress 
and prosperity such as the world never before has known. 
The fulfilment of this promise rests upon the wisdom of 
our political leaders, who must cope with the complex 





problems of today; and of our educational leaders, to whom 


is entrusted the training of the citizens of tomorrow. < 
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THE LADDER  cocs—senne 
OF HISTORY 





A new world history which integrates the 
chronological story of man with the top- 
ical study of the basic themes in his de- 
velopment. Organized in two large parts, 
the chronological and topical treatments 
A global history, in- are Closely related by time charts and di- 
cluding the histories of rectional studies. This new presentation 


all civilizations which 


a eek the is magnificent in its sweep, informal and 


world. completely readable. 








OUR 
AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


PACKARD—OVERTON—W oop 
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The modern global geography, depicting a world 
revolutionized by the airplane and radio. Social 





geography at a new high level, in the emphasis 


on the interdependence of nations. Man’s occu- 
New concepts ; eae ; 
2 pations are studied in an early unit from a world- 


Ness’ Rastiend wide global point of view. Fine illustrations, ef- 


For high-school geography fective study and teaching helps. 





60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Represented in Virginia by R. M. WittttaMs 


Driver, Va. 
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Around this all-steel Unistructure frame 
is built the extra protection that makes 
Superior ‘famous for safety." 
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THE SUPERIOR 
DPrneecre 


for 1946 





Superior knows there can be no short cuts in the 
engineering of a safe school coach. Take, for 
example, the frame of the Superior PIONEER 
(and every Superior). Steel reinforced with 
steel; chassis frame extended, not just to the rear 
axle, but all the way back; box-type underbody 
with continuous steel floor. 


This is a Superior “‘first”—the big reason so many 
thousands of school officials repeatedly choose 
Superior. Your friendly Superior distributor can 
show you other reasons, can demonstrate the 
economy of “taking them safely” ... in the 
coach that’s First-in-the-Field. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders of school and 
passenger coaches, and funeral automotive equip- 
ment. 


Distributed Exclusively By: 


Smith-Moore Body Company Watson Automotive Equip- 
Brook Road at Lombardy St. ment Co. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 1042 Wisconsin Avenue 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 





Right in Step with Post-War Needs 
“WORLD GEOGRAPHY” 


By John H. Bradley 


ERE’S a beautifully illustrated geography that’s as up-to- 
H date as radar! Global in concept—global in treatment—it gives 

a crystal-clear picture of national industries, resources and 
governments, and geographical factors bearing on post-war develop- 
ments. It combines the economic, physical, social and political aspects 
of geography. Fills in the gaps and ties together the loose ends left 
in grade-school courses. The author’s fresh, vigorous style makes 
the text fascinating. 


Handsome New Maps by Harrison and Raisz 


R. E. Harrison, who prepared most of the maps for General 
Marshall’s recent report, and Erwin Raisz, another famous cartog- 
rapher, did many of the splendid new maps in rich colors and 
black-and-white. There are 250 up-to-the-minute photographs and 
25 diagrams and graphs. 


Please Ask for Circular 453 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York Il] 











JOHNSON’S 


ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS 


Prepared by classroom teachers 
for classroom teachers 


This attractive new series of Arith- 
metic Workbooks covers the basic cur- 
riculum in elementary arithmetic. It 
is planned to supplement the work of 
the good teacher at each step of the 
learning process. Since no grades are 
indicated, the child may use the book 
for the developmental level at which 
he needs help. 


BK. I —NUMBERS ARE FUN 


BK. Il —NUMBER TALES AND 
GAMES 


BK. III—NUMBER PARADE 
BK. IV—GOING ON IN ARITH- 
METIC 


Each, $ .36, List 
Subject to usual discount 
(BK. V—now in preparation) 


Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Clip and mail this coupon for full 
information 
Johnson Publishing Co., Dept. K 
7 North Second St., Richmond 12, Va. 
Please send me complete information about 
the Arithmetic Workbooks checked below— 


0 BK.I © BK.I (Cj BK. Ill 0 BK.IV 























WEBSTER'S 
NEWINTERNATIONAL] Fp, 


DICTIONARY 
Classroom 


Second Geition 

Senomooss and Library 

Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
** the foundation book 
of education.” 






























Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Editorial Comment 


Frank Chase 


When Francis S. Chase left Vir- 
ginia to undertake a work national 
in scope and usefulness, the State, 
and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation in particular, suffered a 
great loss. 

As Editor, he made the Virginia 
Journal of Education one of the 
outstanding educational journals 
of the country; as Executive Secre- 
tary, he did much to make the Vir- 
ginia Education Association the 
powerful and constructive force 
that it is and should be; as a pub- 
lic leader, he contributed largely 
to starting Virginia on a program 
of progress in public education. 

We bid him farewell with re- 
luctance and wish for him con- 
tinued success and achievement in 
his new field of work. 


The New Administration 


This month the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia begins its regular 
biennial session and Governor 
William M. Tuck enters upon his 
four-year administration. 

The educational forces of this 
State hail both of these events with 
enthusiasm and optimism. 


The membership of the Gen- 
eral Assembly have indicated in 
many ways their concern for the 
improvement of public education in 
Virginia and their determination 
to carry forward the program initi- 
ated in the regular session of 1944 
and furthered in the special session 
of 1945. They convene with their 
own deep interest in educational 
progress supported by a clear and 
unmistakable mandate of the peo- 
ple of the State for further im- 
provement. 

Governor-Elect Tuck has evi- 
denced clearly in his public utter- 
ances and otherwise his interest in 
the improvement of the educational 
system of the State and his deter- 
mination to make that improve- 
ment the primary concern of his 
administration. 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation will cooperate in every pos- 
sible way with the new Governor 
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and the General Assembly in the 
furtherance of their program for a 
forward march of Virginia through 
more efficient education. It is a 
program which involves no fac- 
tionalisms and no antagonisms. 


A Real Distinction 

Pursuant to a recommendation 
of the Constitution Committee, 
the 1945 Delegate Assembly of the 
Virginia Education Association 
amended the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the award of Honorary 
Life Membership as follows: 

“Honorary Life Memberships may be 
awarded by the Board of Directors in 
recognition of distinguished service to 
education, provided that not more than 
five such awards shall be made in any 
year. Honorary Life Memberships shall 
carry all the rights and privileges of ac 
tive membership.’’ 

This amendment affords the As- 
sociation an opportunity to give 
public recognition and testimonial 
to persons whose attainments and 
contributions in the field of edu- 
cation have been preeminent. Ob- 
viously, the significance of such an 
award is dependent upon the dis- 
criminating care with which the 
awards are made. The Association 
has honored itself, and has imme- 
diately made the distinction of an 
Honorary Life Membership sig- 
nificant, by its selections for the 
1945 awards. 

No person familiar with Vir- 
ginia education will ask the reason 
for the awards reported in this is- 
sue of the Journal. If the stand- 
ards set by the initial awards are 
observed in future years, the Hon- 
orary Life Membership will con- 
tinue as it has started—a rare and 
real distinction. 


Keep Moving 

Governor Darden’s administra- 
tion will be remembered chiefly for 
its large contribution to the im- 
provement of Virginia’s system of 
public education. The forward 
movement begun under his leader- 
ship must not be allowed to lose 
momentum. 

The increased appropriations 
made by the 1945 special session 


of the General Assembly have al- 
ready shown results in increased ef- 
ficiency. The improvement so well 
started must continue. There must 
be further increases if progress in 
the years immediately ahead is to 
be comparable to that of 1945. 
The rank of Virginia in educa- 
tion among the forty-eight states 
—so long a humiliation—has not 
changed as much as some might 
suppose. All the other states have 
been increasing appropriations con- 
currently with Virginia, in many 
cases at a much greater rate. 
“Now, here, you see,”’ said the 
Queen in Alice in Wonderland, ‘‘it 
takes all the running you can do 
to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else you 
must run twice as fast as that!’ 


Salutamus 


With this issue of the Journal, a 
new editor makes his bow to the 
members of the Virginia Education 
Association and other readers. 

He does so with his emotions a 
curious mixture of pride and hu- 
mility—humility before the high 
standards and achievement of his 
predecessors, and pride that his fel- 
low-teachers have been willing to 
entrust him with so great a re- 
sponsibility. 

He does not propose to make 
any immediate changes or innova- 
tions. The 1945-46 volume will 
continue, as nearly as may be, ac- 
cording to the plans and program 
mapped out for it at the beginning 
of the school year. Possible sub- 
sequent changes will await a longer 
acquaintance with the situation and 
the factors bearing on it. 

He does not risk any rash and 
hasty commitments, but does with 
confidence pledge a sincere effort 
to make the Journal continue to 
meet the needs of its readers, an 
emphasis on the essential unity and 
harmony of all proper educational 
effort, and devotion to a convic- 
tion that educational progress de- 
pends on things more fundamental 
and more vital than transient 
“trends’’ and ephemeral enthusi- 
asms. 
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Honorary Life Members 
of the 


Virginia Education Association 


‘AT the closing general session 
A of the 1945 Convention on 
Thanksgiving Day, Honor- 
ary Life Memberships were award- 
ed to Francis §. Chase, Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Joseph L. Jarman, Jo 
seph H. Saunders, and Thomas C. 
Boushall in recognition of their 
distinguished service to education. 





FRANCIS S. CHASE 


DABNEY S. LANCASTER 
194 


Mr. Chase is now Director of 
Rural Editorial Service at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He served with 
marked success as principal of the 
Colonial Beach High School for 
five years and of the Suffolk High 
School for twelve years. In Sep- 
tember, 1939, he became Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Educa 
tion Association and Editor of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. In 
this capacity, he evidenced, in ad 
dition to his proven ability as a 
school administrator, great talent 
as an editor, a professional leader, 
and a public relations expert. His 
contribution in all of these fields 
to the improvement of education 
in Virginia can hardly be overesti 
mated. It is entirely fitting that the 
first Honorary Life Membership 
ever awarded by the Virginia Edu 
cation Association should go to Mr. 
Chase. 

Dr. Lancaster served on the fac- 
ulty of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute from 1914 to 1923, as 
State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education from 1923 to 1925, and 
as Secretary to the State Board of 
Education from 1925 to 1929. 
From 1929 to 1937 he was Dean 
of Men of the University of Ala- 
bama. In 1937 he returned to Vir 
ginia as Executive Secretary of 
Sweet Briar College, which posi- 
tion he held until he was appointed 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in 1941. Early in his 
administration he appraised accu- 
rately the financial needs of the 
Virginia School System and began 
efforts for better financial support 
which he has continued vigorously 
and fearlessly. 


Dr. Jarman taught in several 
schools and colleges in Virginia 
from 1889 until 1902 when he 
became President of the State 
‘Teachers College at Farmville, then 
known as State Female Normal 
School, which position he still 


(Continued on page 205) 
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Primaries in Modern Education 


ELIGION and education have 
been closely associated in 
the lives of people in our 

country since its colonization. The 
colonists, in New England espe- 
cially, came to America largely be- 
cause of religious motives, and, 
soon after their arrival, established 
colleges and common schools, at 
least in part for religious purposes. 
The town of Boston established a 
Latin-Grammar school in 1635. 
Harvard College opened its doors 
in 1638. Ordinances providing 
common schools were passed in 
1642 and 1647. The latter is 
often called ‘‘the old deluder act.”’ 
It stated that, 

“It being one of the chief projects of 
that old deluder Satan to keep men from 
the knowledge of the Scriptures as in 
former times by keeping them in an un- 
known tongue, that so in these latter times 
by persuading from the use of tongues, 
so at least the true sense and meaning of 
the original be clouded by false gloss of 
saint-seeming deceivers, that learning may 
not be buried in the grave of our fathers 
in the church and commonwealth, the 
Lord assisting our endeavors: It is, there- 
fore, ordered, That every township in this 
jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, 
shall then henceforth appoint one within 
their town to teach such children as shall 
resort to him to write and read, whose 
wages shall be paid either by the parents 
or masters of such children, or by the 
inhabitants in general * * *,”’ 


In this day of emphasis upon 
character development by certain 
groups of our people, it may be 
well to remember that this has ac- 
tually been one of the underlying 
purposes of education throughout 
the history of mankind in all parts 
of the world. When we preach 
the need of character education, it 
is no new idea that we are advo- 
cating. And this is true of many 
other so-called modern ideas in 
education. It is in the redefinition, 
and redirection of the old ideas, 
that modern life may greatly prof- 
it. Theory, in the intellects of the 
world’s greatest minds, has always 
tun far ahead of practice among 
life’s common men. 
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by ArcHER Wituis Hurp 
Medical College of Virginia 


What Do We Seek? 


What are some of these new, yet 
old, ideas which need redefinition 
and redirection? What is it that 
modern educational theory 
preaches? What are we striving for, 
and what do we hope to attain? 
With what are our courses in edu- 
cation, our educational departments 
in colleges and universities, and our 
teachers colleges, which have de- 
veloped almost entirely since the 
beginning of the present century, 
concerned? 

Without doubt they are much 
more vitally interested in methods 
of teaching than men used to be. 
We still hear some critics of mod- 
ern education affirm that method is 
relatively unimportant; that a 
competent person will find a way 
to teach boys and girls if he knows 
well what he wishes to teach them. 
These critics emphasize knowledge 
of subject matter as the all impor- 
tant objective of education. No 
intelligent person will deny that 
information and knowledge con- 
stitutes the necessary foundation of 
all worth-while intellectual activ- 
ity. But in recent years, emphasis 
has shifted away from meré knowl- 
edge to other phases of ability 
among men. One reason for this is 
that we have seen that knowledge, 
in and of itself alone, does not cre- 
ate a desirable kind of human be- 
ing. There are other things that 
are needed. 

Another reason for less emphasis 
upon knowledge alone is that, 
when knowledge was made the sole 
aim of the school, it was discovered 
that certain methods, used to force 
knowledge into unwilling and 
non-understanding craniums often 
produced very undesirable effects 
upon the individuals in question. 
Sometimes these boys and girls be- 
came very much discouraged and 
developed an inferiority complex, 
sometimes they became defiant and 
antagonistic in attitude: sometimes 
they became adept at making be- 
lieve that they had mastered the 


required knowledge—deceivers of 
teachers and people they met in 
everyday life—bluffers, if you 
please. These concomitant results 
of instruction in knowledge exclu- 
sively have received considerable at- 
tention by psychologists and edu- 
cators. The results shift the em- 
phasis from teaching knowledge or 
information alone to guiding the 
growth and development of the 
boys and girls in our schools.’ 
Now it is evident that this job 
of guidance is a much more com- 
plicated job than that of teaching 
history, mathematics, or science 
alone. In order to guide the growth 
and development of boys and girls, 
one must know as much, or more, 
about boys and girls, than one 
knows about history, mathematics, 
or science, as the case may be. One 
must know what boys and girls 
are physically, mentally, emotion- 
ally, and ethically: what potential- 
ities each boy or girl may have tied 
up within him or her; how these 
potentialities may be stimulated, 
and the will motivated so that they 
may unfold to their full inherent 
possibility. Thus the really excel- 
lent teacher should be an expert in 
guiding individuals toward the re- 
alization of the complete develop- 
ment of their inherent capacities. 


This is the reason that we are 
sO insistent on the better and more 
complete preparation of the young 
men and women who are to be the 
teachers of our boys and girls. If 
they are to become experts in child 
guidance, they must be trained psy- 
chologists who can apply the laws 
of psychology in the classroom. 
And as psychology is such a young 
science, these teachers must be stu- 
dents of psychology continuously, 
so that they may keep in touch 
with new knowledge in the field, 
and perhaps make contributions to 
this new knowledge, through ob- 
servation and study of the prob- 
lems, which they meet in their con- 
tacts with the boys and girls in 
the schools. (Continued on page 210) 
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The Educable Capacity of Our People 


by THomas C. BousHALL 


Address before the Virginia Education Association 


HE greatest natural resource 
of any people is their educable 
capacity. 

The world stands aside for a 
man who knows where he is going. 

My hope this evening is to tie 
these two ideas together, and, to 
show how by uniting the will and 
wish of two great essential groups 
in our economic and social life we 
may, through a full appreciation 
of the potential in the fuller edu- 
cation of all our people here in Vir- 
ginia, here in America, and per- 
haps throughout the world, attain 
as yet undreamed of plateaus of 
economic and cultural well-being. 

There are four points that I 
want to make in seeking to present 
this concept: 

First is the recognition by busi- 
ness that our greatest natural re- 
source is the educable capacity of 
the people which must indeed be 
developed. 

Second is the challenge to educa- 
tion that in the light of this recog- 
nition there is an inescapable re- 
sponsibility and a tremendous op- 
portunity. 

Third is a new basis whereby 
business may equitably meet the 
cost that a stepped-up educational 
program requires. 

Fourth is a look into the future 
that leaves no alternative but that 
education accept the challenge and 
that business foot the bill. 

I want to preface my further 
remarks with the statement that 
the appearance of the atomic bomb 
as so decisive a weapon of war 
puts a serious mien on any discus- 
sion of any future plans having to 
do with the basic life of any peo- 
ple on earth today. Time becomes 
the essence of the program. There 
is no time to lose, because we live 
today on top of a live volcano. 
The hour of its next eruption is 
not predictable; the results are. 

There is little point to the per- 
fecting of any program or plan un- 
less it has a bearing upon the means 
by which we may either decon- 
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taminate the volcano’s potent life 
or move our locale to a point be- 
yond the range of the hideous, de- 
structive power of the volcano’s 
eruptive force. 

Man must find a way to make 
peace the pearl of great price we 
all shall seek; to make war the 
mortal plague that throughout the 
world we seek to wipe out. 

I believe that business and edu- 
cation can plan together that these 
two critical forces in man’s life 
shape the growth of each commu- 
nity, each region, each nation, and 
hence the total of all mankind, to 
the end that universal peace will be 
that goal toward which all man- 
kind will direct their efforts. I 
believe that the world of confu- 
sion and frustration will stand 
aside while we follow our course, 
because we know where we are 
going. 


Business Dependent on 
Education 


First, then, let me report to you 
that business has learned that its 
own capacity for expansion has a 
direct relationship to the educa- 
tional level of the people in the 
several states of our Union and in 
the several countries of the world. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, through its Com- 
mittee on Education and the Cham- 
ber’s staff, developed studies and 
gathered material that showed con- 
clusively that retail sales, magazine 
subscriptions, telephone _ usage, 
scales of income, rent paid for 
homes, all rise in direct proportion 
to the level of education achieved 
in a community. The more peo- 
ple who have finished fourth grade, 
eighth grade, and high school train- 
ing, have entered college for a time, 
or have graduated, the higher are 
the incomes and the greater the ex- 
penditures of the people for those 
things that reflect the rising eco- 
nomic well-being of a community. 

Business has also learned that 
we can produce goods and services 


beyond the developed capacity of 
the people to consume. We did 
just this in the late 1920’s. We 
suffered a depression for the suc- 
ceeding ten years of 1929-1939. 

Then came the war in Europe, 
and in 1941 our own entrance into 
two wars. 

We were faced with the impera- 
tive need to produce the new, the 
modern implements of military of- 
fense and defense in the shortest 
possible space of time. We had to 
furnish the weapons of war for our 
Allies and for ourselves. We were 
compelled in a space of three years 
to produce far more than our 
enemies had produced in the ten 
years in which they had prepared 
for the conquest of the world. 

It seemed an impossible task. 
But training—technical training, if 
you please—was our answer. 
Cooks, maids and butlers, house- 
wives and teen-aged boys and girls, 
older men and women with no 
technical background, all were re- 
cruited and brought into factories, 
put on farms, entered in offices, 
plants, and mines. 

There they were taught how to 
do the required work. The un- 
dreamed of educable capacity of our 
people was brought forth with 
modern miraculous speed and re- 
sults. 

Again we recruited an army and 
navy of 11 million young men 
and thousands of girls. We trained 
them in the awful art of modern 
warfare. 

The educable capacity of our 
youth amazed the world. They 
learned to outwit, outfight, outclass 
the veteran warriors of long years 
of experience directed by profes- 
sional leaders who felt sure of vic- 
tory from the first hour of con- 
flict. 

With the several allied govern- 
ments as insatiable consumers, 
American business turned out 4a 
heretofore unimaginable quantity 
of new and most complicated types 
of products. The national income 
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paid to the people for this and 
other concurrent services ran from 
$80 billion in 1940 to $160 bil- 
lion in 1944. 

Business had learned in this hour 
of need that the greatest natural 
resource of our people was indeed 
its educable capacity. 

The people were not able to 
spend all their earnings for goods 
and services. The major output of 
the nation was for implements and 
accoutrements of war. The people 
stand now at the war’s end with 
pockets full of unheard-of amounts 
of cash and with billions of de- 
posits in bulging banks. There is 
a market for the next few years for 
all that America can produce. That 
market is here in this country and 
abroad for better homes, better 
food, better clothes, better things 
of every type and kind out and 
beyond what we have known be- 
fore on any universal scale. We 
have reached a new plateau of eco- 
nomic well-being. From that 
plateau we shall hardly recede. 
Rather we must seek without the 
aid of war, but in the full flush of 
peaceful pursuit, to attain newer, 
higher plateaus in succeeding rising 
levels. 

But that course we cannot hope 
to follow, that determined and de- 
sired goal we cannot hope to at- 
tain unless we resort first to the 
full use of the instrument of edu- 
cation further to explore, deeper 
to mine, more intensely to refine 
the natural resource, the greatest 
natural resource we possess — the 
educable capacity of our people. 

Business has learned that great 
physical natural resources possessed 
by a people can be but latent riches 
unused by ignorant populations. 
The mere possession of a land en- 
dowed with amazing wealth is 
meaningless in the presence of an 
illiterate people or of a low level 
of educational status. 

Business has with pathetic mien 
observed that a people possessed 
of land on which and under which 
there are no fertile fields and teem- 
ing forests, or wells of oil, or mines 
of precious metal, can yet develop 
a level of economic well-being that 
overreaches that of our own here 
in these reputedly rich United 
States. 

Colombia, South America, is the 
tichest country in the world in 
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physical natural resources, but its 
people are the most ignorant and 
the poorest. Switzerland and Den- 
mark, possessing no physical nat- 
ural resources, recognized long 
years ago that the educable capacity 
of their people held promise far be- 
yond gold and rubies, far exceed- 
ing the wealth of oil or forest, fer- 
tile land, or teeming ocean. 

A hundred years ago Denmark 
adopted a program of education for 
its people. On its barren sand 
dunes, thrown up in the cold North 
Sea, the Danes have reached an 
economic well-being that exceeds 
ours here in America. 

On the side of the snowy Alps 
(frozen for the most part in win- 
ter) Switzerland’s per capita in- 
come is greater than that of the 
United States. 

Business is amazed. Business is 
aroused. Business is awakening to 
a new concept: Develop the peo- 
ple, educate them, and you will find 
expanding markets: you will find 
that rising incomes and rising con- 
sumption require a rising capacity 
of production to meet a rising wish 
to have the better things of life. 

We fence diplomatically with 
Russia and express concern about 
its future policies toward other na- 
tions. We know that Russia, with 
200 million people, possesses a 
larger share of the world’s natural 
resources than any other people. 
Our concern should be that Russia 
develop its people as well as its 
forests, coal or oil, or gold, because 
then it would find fuller and freer 
expression of its capacities within 
its own borders. It would have no 
urge or necessitous occasion to reach 
out to conquer its neighbors or 
frontiers yet further removed. 

Likewise in all the nations on 
earth. Our concern should be that 
they follow_the example of Swit- 
zerland and Denmark; that they 
learn to develop their people and 
their capacities through the use of 
the instrument of education. Then 
the fever of war may be allayed. 

The acres of diamonds that un- 
derlie all the countries in which we 
on this earth live are the minds 
and hearts, the courage and vision, 
and the hopes of the people them- 
selves. They are not alone the 
buried treasures of a physical na- 
ture to be mined and converted. 
The refinement of the capacity and 


ability of the people is that great 
natural resource that lies ripe for 
harvest to bring to mankind all 
over the world a new stature, a 
new level of social and economic 
well-being heretofore occasionally 
glimpsed, but seldom anticipated. 


Education Must be Cultural 

Business is beginning to see that 
goal. 

But before I finish this first point 
let me hasten to clear one great 
issue at stake: Business knows that 
the mere technical training of the 
skill of the people is not enough. 
Let men become ever so expert as 
artisans and mechanics, operators 
of machines and tenders of applied 
power; let them earn, as well as a 
proper distribution of profits may 
provide. You have yet not as- 


sured a rising level of living. You 


have not yet increased the con- 
sumption of produced goods and 
services. You have not yet afforded 
assurance of contining economic ex- 
pansion. 

Men and women, boys and girls, 
must be given cultural training. 
Their appetites must be developed 
to want the better things of life— 
better homes, better food, better 
clothes, more travel, more oppor- 
tunity to appreciate art, more lei- 
sure to contemplate and question 
the cosmos, more stimulation of 
man’s curiosity about his origin, 
his reason for living or being, and 
his probable posthumous destina- 
tion. 

We must not, we cannot, stop 
at man’s technical education. We 
accomplish nothing when we have 
only trained him to be able to earn 
a decent living, even an excellent 
living. We must train him to want 
to live decently, even excellently — 
not only on a mere physical scale 
of ample comfort, but on a spirit- 
ual level that he transmits to his 
children and, in transmitting, re- 
solves to provide them with great 
desires and the means of their sat- 
isfaction. 

Business recognizes these facts. 
Business stands ready to pay the 
bill to develop the means to reach 
the goal. 


Vision Needed 


And now—what of education’s 
role? The gist of my second point 
comes not in telling education what 
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to do, rather it is expressed as a 
challenge in the form of questions. 

Upon the 48 school systems of 
our 48 sovereign states falls the 
mantle, comes the burden, rests the 
challenge. Can you, will you, re- 
spond? 

Will you see the vision? Will 
you fulfill it? Will you be the 
vanguard? Will you afford the in- 
strument by which our greatest 
natural resource may be fully de- 
veloped ready for the implementa- 
tion of new levels of existence for 
our people? 


Suggested Source of Revenue 


The third point is the question 
of how these funds can be equitably 
found. 

I have canvassed among some 
representative men of large and 
small business with this query: Is 
not business the beneficiary of the 
educational achievement of our sev- 
eral communities? To the degree 
‘that boys and girls, men and wo- 
men, come to you poorly or well- 
educated are you not able to pro- 
duce goods and services up to and 
only up to their educational level? 
What would your business be like 
if your total working force and of- 
fice staff were illiterate? What if 
all your employees had only fin- 
ished the fourth grade? 

Will you admit that a small rise 
in technical efficiency of each em- 
ployee would increase your econ- 
omies of operation and step up 
your capacity of production? 
Would it produce $20 of value in 
a whole year? Would this be true 
particularly if all your and all oth- 
er employed people developed a 
stepped-up desire for more goods 
and services, calling for greater and 
more effective production? 

I have been asked why the figure 
of $20? The answer is that if 40 
per cent of our 2,800,000 people 
here in Virginia are employed, or 
1,120,000 people, and each em- 
ployer paid $20 into the county 
or state treasury for each person 
employed, we would produce some 
$22,400,000. This sum could be 
used to provide those additional 
educational facilities and the in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries necessary 
to give adequate technical training 
and fuller cultural appreciation to 
our whole school population, 
youth and adult. We would add 
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not $20 a year per employee but 
perhaps 5 or 10 times or more 
than such a small sum to the ef- 
ficacy, efficiency and productivity 
of each employee with far less 
rather than any more physical ef- 
fort. 

In short, this $20 contribution 
could in no sense be termed an as- 
sessment. It could only be classed 
as an investment. 

I have yet to have a single re- 
fusal or negative reply from a sin- 
gle business man. 

Such a contribution can be quite 
readily sold to business in this and 
the other states of the Union. One 
necessary element for success how- 
ever is assurance from education 
that the $20 is needed, that it can 
be properly expended, and that it 
will be used to step up the quan- 
tity and quality of education to 
mesh directly into the accelerated 
tempo of the world of today and 
the even faster evolutionary proc- 
esses of tomorrow. 


A World-Wide Need 


My fourth and final point is that 
the world outlook commands the 
use of our greatest visjon, the exer- 
cise of our fullest power in the im- 
plementation of a program calling 
forth all our courage, and a dedi- 
cation of our hearts to the salva- 
tion of mankind from the threat of 
his own self-destruction. 

The history of man is the story 
of the struggle for existence on a 
rising level of well-being. Con- 
quest of a neighbor’s greener fields 
has forever seemed the one way out. 

The Egyptians conquered their 
world and, finding conquest an il- 
lusion, fell back to minor status. 
The Greeks enslaved their world 
and built for a time a golden age, 
but their slave economy rotted at 
its roots and fell. Rome conquered 
the western world and made rich 
tribute flow abundantly into Italy. 
But again that glory vanished, for 
it was based upon the exploitation 
of the unrewarded work of human 
beings. 

Not until America afforded the 
example of a free people seeking 
their own development within 
their own boundaries was there 
seen a major nation rising to wealth 
and power by internal, self-gen- 
erated processes. Significantly 
enough America affords the first 


major exponent of the universal 
adoption of free public schools for 
all the people. 

If we are to overcome the sui- 
cidal menace of the atomic bomb 
which we in America first gave to 
the world, we, ourselves, above all 
people must seek to find the fullest 
expression of our greatest natural 
resource. 

We must at the same time seek 
to help all other nations in the 
world to appreciate and implement 
this same basic concept. Peace 
among men can never be achieved 
through repression of the instinct 
of man to make war. Peace will 
come on earth only through ex- 
pression of man’s highest demands. 

The instrument of education is 
the key by which we may hope to 
find our destiny as a people seek- 
ing the greatest good for the great- 
est number. The instrument of 
education is a like means by which 
all other nations may similarly 
achieve. 

For in the end the goal of a 
free people under democratic rule 
is the discovery of the abilities of 
its individual members, the train- 
ing of their capacities, and the full- 
est expression throughout the larg- 
est attainable vigorous life of all 
one’s inherent talent. The full 
recognition of the total stature of 
the dignity of each man and wo- 
man on earth, the free and full 
expression of the individual life 
of every human being on its top- 
most attainable level of economic, 
political and spiritual well-being, 
is the goal of mankind. 

Universal peace is a prerequisite 
of that achievement. Universal 
well-being is the sine qua non of 
the elimination of the desire to take 
by force of arms what some neigh- 
bor has that is better than what 
one person or a whole people may 
possess. 

The full development of every 
nation can only come through the 
instrumentality of the educational 
process. 

We have seen that economic ex- 
pansion can only come, and that 
in turn it will come through the 
constant elevation of the educa- 
tional level of a community or a 
nation. 

We have seen that business 
recognizes these facts; that it 1s 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Handling Retarded Pupils in the 
Junior High School 


HE war greatly reduced ex- 

perimental work within in- 

dividual schools throughout 
the nation. Academic experimen- 
tation was sacrificed for emphasis 
upon those practical aspects of 
shop, gardening, and conservation 
so necessary for the winning of the 
war. 

On the other hand, these re- 
adjustments in themselves raised 
problems whose solutions may 
prove useful. The problem of han- 
dling retarded pupils in the face 
of a teacher shortage, for example, 
brought about one solution which 
may prove of some value to the 
many schools not equipped in 
trained personnel or materials for 
the handling of these cases. 

By “‘retarded pupil’’ we mean 
one withheld, either through men- 
tal inability as demonstrated by 
low “1.Q.'s’’, or by an indifference 
to work. In the experimental 
group under consideration in the 
Washington-Lee Junior High 
School for the fall of 1943, one 
out of every four had the mental 
ability; the remaining three were 
“incapable’’, not “‘indifferent’’, re- 
tardation cases. 

At first thought it would seem 
that two different systems of teach- 
ing would have to be used to han- 
dle the proper development of each 
of these two groups. Actually, it 
was possible to handle these sep- 
arate groups as one since mentally 
deficient students need more time 
to accomplish the same amount of 
work as would be done by normal 
students, while indifferent pupils 
would need more time because of 
the need for constant ‘‘prodding”’ 
and supervision. 

Boiled down, the essential need 
for either of these two pupil types 
was a need for more time, time 
inder supervision, or more tech- 
nically, an increase in supervised 
study with a corresponding de- 
crease in homework. 
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by Wirtiam M. DeENNIs 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington 


The procedure in handling this 
class was simply a reversion to the 
elementary one room school. The 
students were given a room of their 
own. One teacher was put in 
charge who would act as home- 
room teacher as well as subject 
teacher. Although exceptionally 
qualified teachers were available in 
each subject field, it was thought 
wise to have these pupils stay in 
one room rather than to pass to 
their various classrooms, to be 
taught by one teacher rather than 
by many. Teaching skill in subject 
matter was sacrificed for centralized 
control. 

Great power was given the teach- 
er assigned this class. He was to 
test, adjust curriculum, decide 
length of periods, handle discipline 
at his own discretion. 


Testing 


The first step to be taken in- 
volved testing. It was of course 
necessary to find the qualities of 
the pupils before working on them. 
For this reason, the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form B, was 
used since the results from this test 
were not only standardized in sim- 
ple comparison with the average 
pupil, but the test compartmental- 
ized knowledge for an easy diag- 
nosis. 

The test brought certain facts 
into vivid focus. Of the five sub- 
ject fields (compartments) tested, 
i.e., English, mathematics, social 
sciences, general sciences, and spell- 
ing skills, the social and general 
sciences offered no trouble. In these, 
retarded students scored nearly 
average grades. In English, the 
arithmetics, and spelling, however, 
pupils averaged more than one full 
grade behind the normal student. 

Why students who would be 
expected to be proportionately re- 
tarded in all subject fields should 
show such a cleavage between their 
abilities in the general sciences and 


social sciences on one hand, and 
their English, mathematics, and 
spelling skills on the other hand 
posed a question. 

The tentative explanation 
adopted was as follows: First, the 
general and social sciences, as usual- 
ly taught throughout elementary 
and junior high school grades, are 
subjects presented through class- 
room discussion and involve the re- 
membrance of facts heard and read. 
Therefore, a student with good 
ears and a fair memory could ab- 
sorb enough from classroom activi- 
ties without even reading the book 
or answering exercises. Such a 
fund of ‘‘overheard’’ knowledge 
would be enough to give fair re- 
turns in objective tests. 

Achievement in mathematics, 
spelling skills, and English, on the 
other hand, is not based on “‘over- 
heards’’, but rather upon the de- 
velopment of special skills. This 
split would indicate the difference 
between educational ‘‘facts’’ and 
educational “‘processes’’ acquired by 
our pupils, facts being retained by 
the poorer students, but both facts 
and processes being retained by 
normal and above normal pupils. 

These findings amply support 
the present-day tendency to classify 
all subject matter as ‘“‘tool’’ or 
‘orientational’, “‘tool’’ subjects 
such as spelling, mathematics, and 
English grammar being considered 
a means to an end, “‘orientation”’ 
subjects such as geography, biol- 
ogy, etc. serving as a means of 
showing the student his proper re- 
lationship to his world. 

The split in the test findings of- 
fered a good solution for the prob- 
lem of increasing the time for su- 
pervised study. Obviously, since 
the school day could not be length- 
ened for these individuals, but since 
more time was necessary for the 
absorption of study materials, some 
subject fields would have to be 
slighted. Since the greater part of 
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the class was on a par in the gen- 
eral and social sciences, why not 
do away with them entirely? Use 
the time formerly spent in teach- 
ing five subjects for the teaching 
of but three. 


Adjusted Curriculum 


The curriculum, then, involved 
the same forms of material as are 
given in any junior high school 
with the exception that only Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and _ spelling 
were offered, and special emphasis 
Was given supervised study. 

The time alloted any subject 
varied between an hour and a half 
to an hour and three quarters, this 
variance being controlled by the 
teacher. 

Such lengthy periods for indi- 
viduals who are assumed to be in- 
capable of using normal periods 
seems rather absurd. It isn’t quite 
so absurd when it is realized that 
mental fatigue sets in much sooner 
in the case of a deficient individual 
than in a normal pupil. A normal 
pupil may study as much as forty- 
five minutes in complete concen- 
tration. The subnormal pupil in- 
frequently studies at complete con- 
centration for more than ten min- 
utes. At the end of a five or ten 
minute diversion, or rest, he is once 
more capable of concentration for 
another short period. Therefore, 
when we think of an hour and a 
half's study for the deficient stu- 
dent, we must conceive of it as a 
series of short spurts followed by 
relaxing diversionary activities, 
while when we think of a shorter 
study period for the normal stu- 
dent, we conceive of it as a period 
during which the pupil is in a 
nearly saturated concentration of 
study. 

For diversionary activities the 
following were used: discussion, 
joke and story telling, drawing on 
the blackboard, blackboard games, 
setting-up exercises, reading, etc. 
These activities were found quite 
relaxing to the students and were, 
moreover, capable of being con- 
trolled easily by the teacher. With 
few exceptions, the pupils were 
ready for another short spurt of 

concentrated study. 


_ Discipline 
Discipline was seemingly lax. 
The smallness of the class made it 
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unnecessary to impose those re- 
strictions which straight-jacket the 
individual, cause him to conform 
to the social mould, and at the 
same time conceal his truer person- 
ality. Revelations in personality 
allowed adjustments which might 
never have been made other than 
in the courts. 

Curiously, three pupils suffered 
as the result of step-parent situa- 
tions in the home. In all three 
cases, the youngsters recalled their 
true parents and resented their step- 
parents either directly in the home, 
or developed feelings of not being 
wanted which caused marked in- 
troversion or attempts at gaining 


‘ attention someway even by creat- 


ing disciplinary theatricals. 


Such situations were partially 
countered by discussions of the 
mind, conscious and subconscious. 
Pupils saw themselves in the char- 
acters used to enlarge upon some 
psychological situation. A discus- 
sion of their problems, though 
nominally the story of someone far 
removed, caused them to see them- 
selves as the others saw them. 


Other situations, such as frus- 
tration in love, an alcoholic parent, 
an inferiority complex resulting 
from never having learned the 
“ABC’s”’, etc., were discovered and 
worked upon, but these are out- 
side the focus of this article. 


Besides allowing better interpre- 
tration of the student, the ‘family 
group” discipline allowed for much 
help between students. Such help 
has a number of advantages. In 
the first place, interpretation and 
explanation of knotty problems are 
more nearly on the questioner’s 
level. Again, many students who 
might not ask the teacher a ques- 
tion for fear of seeming ridiculous 
before the class would not hesitate 
to ask his neighbor in the next 
chair. As long as the pupil learned, 
it was immaterial to the teacher 
whether the education came from 
high sources of authority or from 
another student. 


Gum chewing was allowed. No 
matter what the mentality of an 
individual, a certain amount of 
energy is continuously released 
within him. If the individual is 
normal, he makes use of the energy 
mentally at about the same rate as 
it is produced. In the mentally de- 
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ficient, the brain cannot handle the 
energy produced. Blocked by the 
mind, the energy finds expression 
in physical action such as the 
drumming with fingers, tearing 
paper into bits, chewing the nails 
or fingers, rolling pencils, etc. Gum 
chewing was considered as of less 
consequence than other forms of 
energy release. 

Despite the superficial laxity of 
discipline, prompt punishment met 
any action that was deliberately 
malicious. With parents’ permis- 
sion some students were kept after 
school until specified work was 
done. The essentials of punishment 
were twofold; first, punish as 
quickly as possible after the occa- 
sion if punishment were required, 
and secondly, make certain the 
pupil understood clearly the im- 
plications of his offense and the 
reasons for the punishment pre- 
scribed. 

Minor breaches were just talked 
over a bit, grinned about, the im- 
pression being given that one 
couldn’t grow without making 
mistakes; the idea, of course, is to 
profit by the mistakes made. 


Re-testing 

Near the end of the semester, 
the D Form of the Stanford 
Achievement test was given. It 
was hoped that, on comparing the 
returns of this test with those of 
Form A, given at the beginning 
of the semester, the following facts 
would appear: 

1. The achievement levels in 
those subjects (social and gen- 
eral sciences) would remain 
relatively the same, and, 

2. Pupils would have made more 
than average improvement in 
the three subjects (English, 
arithmetic, and spelling) spe- 
cialized upon, and, 

3. This improvement would 
have brought their achieve- 
ment in the various studies 
upon a more equal plane. 

The following chart shows in 

contrast the results of the two tests. 
The figure before the decimal point 
indicates the grade, while the figure 
behind the decimal point indicates 
the number of tenths the child has 
moved through that grade. For 
example, the first figure (7.6) in 
the chart below means that the 
(Continued on page 206) 
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School Savings in Peacetime 


INCE the attack on Pearl Har- 

bor, the Nation’s 30 million 

school children have made it 
their patriotic business to save each 
week for War Stamps and Bonds. 
In these four years they have ac- 
ounted for over one and three- 
quarter billion dollars in 
Government _ securities. 
At the same time they 
have become skilled in 
managing their own 
money and informed 
about their Govern- 
ment’s financing opera- 
tion. 

Fifth-grade Jimmie 
Sterne probably voiced 
the feeling of millions 
of youngsters when he 
said: “‘I just can’t imag- 
ine school without 
Stamp Day.”’ Of course 
not. During Jimmie’s 
entire school career, 
Tuesday has been the 
day for apportioning 
part of his “‘income’”’ to 
War Stamps. Tuesday’s 
supper hour at home has 
been the time to com- 
pare his savings with 
those of Dad at the plant 
ind Sis at the store. 
Each has been saving 
regularly at his “place 
f business.”’ Each has 
derived satisfaction from 
sharing in a concerted 


More than 200,000 
hools have built War 
Stamp Day into a week- 
y institution. Only 8,- 
)00 of these had active 
School Savings pro- 
rams before the war. 

More teachers and 
hool administrators than ever be- 
‘re are planning to make Stamp 

Day a permanent part of the cur- 
riculum—an opportunity to prac- 
tice personal saving and democratic 
articipation in government. 
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lessons 


by Epwarp ALVEY, JR. 


Chairman, VEA War Savings Committee 


U. S. Savings Bonds and Stamps 
Will Continue on Sale 

Since 1935 the Treasury De- 

partment has offered U. S. Savings 

Bonds which are tailor-made for 

the small investor. Anxious to 

share in government financing and 
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it Weekly Savings Day will take the place of wartime Stamp 
— Day in thousands of schools after the Victory Loan when 
teachers and school administrators will 
in thrift, money management, and government 
financing. With War Bonds and Stamps continuing on sale 
under the name of U. S. Savings Bonds and Stamps, schools For many children. 
have an ideal security to offer their pupil investors. During 
the war 30,000,000 boys and girls accounted for over one 
and three-quarter billion dollars in War Bonds purchased 
through their schools. Literally, Young America makes up needs. But now it is no 
one of Uncle Sam’s largest block of shareholders. 


to build for their own security, 
American citizens purchased over a 
billion dollars worth of U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds in 1940, the last pre- 
war year. Known popularly as 
“Baby Bonds’”’ these securities be- 


intensify their 


came “War Bonds” in the early 
months of the war. 

With the crescendo of war boost- 
ing their patriotism and their in- 
come, the number of Bond-owners 
has risen to 85,000,000—two out 
of three Americans. In nearly every 
one of the Nation's 
250,000 schools, boys 
and girls have had week- 
ly lessons in money 
management and the 
weekly opportunity to 
purchase Bonds and 
Stamps at their school. 
The result is that a large 
proportion of Uncle 
Sam’s stockholders are 
of school age. Pupils 
saving regularly during 
the war are estimated at 
25,000,000—nearly ten 
times the number en- 
rolled in pre-war School 
Savings Programs. 

Whether they main- 
tain their established 
habits of conservation 
and self-reliance may 
depend upon having an 
opportunity to save in 
their own school. 
Whether their war-born 
feeling of participation 
in government is trans- 
lated into peacetime pa- 
triotism rests with the 
teachers in large meas- 
ure. 


Why Should the 
Individual Save 
In Peacetime? 


saving has been linked 
to wartime Government 


longer necessary to fi- 

nance jeeps and _ ba- 

zookas. Eventually the need for 

financing hospital equipment and 
preventing inflation will pass. 

Why save in peacetime? The 

question answers itself. Both to 

spend his money to best advantage 
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and to attain peace of mind, every 
individual must learn personal 
money management. 

Here are four common savings 
goals: 

(1) Expenses which will come 
due before next payday or 
allowance day. Outlays 
that come quarterly or an- 
nually and must be planned 
for. 

Short-term goals, such as a 
bicycle, vacation trips, 
clothes, sports equipment. 
Long-term goals such as col- 
lege or professional educa- 
tion, home travel, retire- 
ment, etc. 

Emergency fund for unpre- 
dictable expenses. Such a 
fund should amount to at 
least three months’ income, 
and the principle is as sound 
for a small child as for an 
adult. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


How Can Savings Day Be 
Handled Efficiently? 

Lessons in saving will be most 
effective if children have a chance 
to save on the spot. That means 
continuing the weekly wartime 
Stamp Day or converting to a 
weekly Savings or Bank Day. As 
one teacher put it, ‘““Handling the 
money at first seemed like a bur- 
den, but now it has become auto- 
matic, and I certainly don’t want 
the children to lose the good hab- 
its they've learned during the war.”’ 

What will help to remove the 
“burden”’ of handling money on 
Savings Day? For one thing, en- 
courage students to do their own 
counting of coins, making change, 
multiplying and adding for their 
reports. Better still, let an entire 
class of fourth, fifth or sixth grad- 
ers take over full responsibility for 
Stamp sales as part of their arith- 
metic. With a minimum of super- 
vision boys and girls can work out 
efficient procedures and can handle 
money with professional accuracy. 

Many schools will undoubtedly 
resume their pre-war bank savings 
plan. With this plan each pupil 
may seal his savings in an envelope 
on which he writes his name, 
school address and amount of de- 
posit. This and his passbook are 
sent to the bank. The passbook 
is returned for next week’s Savings 


Day. 
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Such a banking plan gives pupils 
an adult experience and relieves the 
school of some of the responsibil- 
ity for checking and handling 
money. Both bank book savings 
and Stamp book savings can be 
converted to U. S. Savings Bonds 
for long-range investment. 


How Can Schools Assure Educa- 
tional Values on Savings Day? 


Pupils learn best when they 
learn through doing. In a School 
Savings Program this means a dual 
approach: (1) actually saving ac- 
cording to a well thought out plan 
and (2) studying about personal 
savings and government finance. 

The regular course of study in 
most schools includes one or more 
units bearing either directly or in- 
directly on problems of money 
management. If presented in terms 
of the child’s own needs, such 
study units may help to make him 
a more careful saver. 

A classroom ‘“‘store’’, for exam- 
ple, is a favorite device for teaching 
arithmetic. Students learn how to 
make change, handle money and 
shop carefully. Why not extend the 
lessons to show that the wise shop- 
per saves part of his money either 
to provide against an emergency 
or for some long range objective? 
If the class ‘‘store’’ is at all lifelike, 
it will carry on its shelves many 
items too expensive for the usual 
pocketbook. This will help a pupil 
to see that he must save if he wishes 
to make a “‘big’’ purchase. To en- 
courage saving, many schoolroom 
stores, 1946 model, will sell Sav- 
ings Stamps just as the stores on 
Main Street have done for several 
years. 

On nearly every grade level 
arithmetic is the most natural place 
for so-called thrift education. Sim- 
ple problems in spending and sav- 
ing or more complex projects in 
budgeting and investing can make 
pupils alert to the advantages of 
careful saving. To be most effec- 
tive such problems should be in 
terms of the pupil’s own “‘income”’ 
and what he can get for his money. 
Only if they focus on him will 
the average pupil take such lessons 
to heart. 

The same thing is true in citi- 
zenship, government, history or the 

social studies. During the war, 
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youngsters learned that their small 
share in Government was signif- 
icant. They felt the thrill of par- 
ticipation in a national undertak- 
ing and pushed past all their goals. 


Now in peace their enthusiastic 
participation in their Government 
is equally urgent. For instance, 
students should understand that 
despite drastic curtailments Gov- 
ernment borrowing must continue. 
Two reasons are uppermost: (1) 
to refund Bonds presented for pay- 
ment beyond amounts that can be 
retired and (2) to assure a wide- 
spread ownership of ‘“‘shares’’ in 
America’s future. 


The whole subject of Govern- 
ment financing and the nation’s 
economic stability can be made 
more concrete in terms of a pupil’s 
saving and investment in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


Special Units in Money Man- 
agement may be set up to encour- 
age greater understanding and skill 
in planned spending and saving. In 
the elementary grades, a two or 
three weeks’ project on personal 
saving would spotlight its advan- 
tages to the individual. Here lan- 


_ guage arts, social studies and arith- 


metic could all focus on the same 
general theme. Immediately Ben 
Franklin’s story, ‘“The Whistle,” 
suggests itself as a, good opener 
for such a unit. 


Homeroom or advisory periods 
give splendid opportunity for 
counseling individual pupils on the 
general questions of spending and 
saving. This is usually the time 
for student Stamp buying or 
“banking.’’ Group discussion of 
the reasons for saving can follow 
naturally. 


In the family atmosphere of the 
homeroom group, problems in 
budgeting, banking and the per- 
sonal expense account may be han- 
dled more freely. 


Whatever the details of the Sav- 
ings Plan within each school, care 
should be taken to avoid high pres- 
sure methods, such as honor rolls 
and competition between classes or 
between students. The School Sav- 
ings Program should be democratic 
in the fullest sense. Given the rea- 
sons for saving, each can make his 
own choice, each may have his 
share in the future of America. 











The Slow Reader 


UCH has been said and 
Mesices about the slow 

reader. It is of utmost im- 
portance that more be done about 
him. All educators should be in- 
terested in this type of child. We 
classroom teachers are often called 
upon to teach him. Therefore we 
should study him. In making this 
study it is well to consider: (1) 
What he is, (2) How to find him, 
and (3) What to do with him. 
If we know these things about the 
child we will certainly be in a bet- 
ter position to meet his needs. 


What He Is 


We should know (1) What his 
characteristics are, and (2) How 
he learns. 

Physically, he may have some 
sensory or speech defects, but that 
is not always the case. He often 
lacks proper food and sleep. This 
of course lowers the state of bodily 
vitality and makes him fatigue 
easily. 

Emotionally, he is often excit- 
able and over sensitive. He is usual- 
ly shy and often worries a great 
deal. Sometimes we find that he 
is timid and cries frequently. Very 
often he comes from a broken home 
which may cause much of his trou- 
ble. He may lack the feeling of 
security and the knowledge that 
someone cares for him. Sometimes 
he is afraid—afraid of himself— 
afraid to try because he is not sure 
of succeeding. Some call him lazy. 
If he is, it is usually because of ill 
health. 

Mentally, the slow reader is not 
alert. He generally has a low I.Q. 
He is not as matured as others for 
his age. He does not have the abil- 
ity to reason well. Neither does he 
have the ability to define, distin- 
guish, or analyze as others. 

Educationally, he does not have 
the proper background of under- 
standing. He may not have had 
varied and wide experiences. It is 
very probable that he has not had 
the pleasure of handling books and 
other educational equipment. Per- 
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haps he has not been surrounded 
with picture books, story books 
and educational games. He does not 
usually have the habit of following 
directions or paying attention. 

How does the slow reader learn? 
He learns in practically the same 
way as others. Experience, reve- 
lation, and intuition all play a 
part in our learning. The slow 
reader probably learns from and 
by experiences more than in any 
other way. He is inclined to jump 
at conclusions without considering 
consequences. He is often impatient 
and loses interest if he does not 
soon see some results. His poor 
power of reasoning is the main 
cause of his being slow. He has 
the same basic needs as others, but 
the means by which his needs can 
be met are somewhat different. 


How to Find Him 


There are three things we can 
do to find the slow reader: (1) 
Examine him, (2) Observe him, 
and (3) Test him. 

During the first few days of 
school teachers are busy making 
physical examinations of children, 
checking them, and seeking to have 
corrections made wherever they 
are needed. In doing this work 
special attention should be paid to 
the underweight and under-nour- 
ished children. Hearing should 
have an important place in this 
check-up. This is one defect that 
is often undiscovered by the teach- 
er. On the other hand defective 
hearing is often one of the causes 
for the child being a slow reader. 
It is needless to mention that poor 
vision contributes greatly to slow- 
ness in reading and should be cor- 
rected as early as possible. 

Another way to find him will 
be by observation. Know the child, 
know his home, know something 
about the community in which he 
lives. There are two ways, at least, 
that practically all teachers can use 
in knowing the child. First, visit 
every home represented in the room. 
Second, encourage every mother to 


visit the school room. Then the 
teacher is able to observe the child's 
reactions to having the teacher in 
his home and to having his mother 
in the school. The observation of 
the child should include observing 
him in the school room, on the 
school ground, in the halls, and 
everywhere possible. Much can be 
learned about the child through 
conferences, too. These conferences, 
if well planned, can be of great 
value to both the teacher and the 
child. 

The third way to discover the 
slow reader is to test him. In- 
telligence tests and reading readi- 
ness tests both have their places in 
making this discovery. However, 
it is important to remember that 
the test is not final. 


What to Do With Him 


After we have found the slow 
reader the next question that arises 
is what to do with him. There 
are many things we could suggest, 
but these may be of help: (1) 
Guide him, (2) Group him, and 
(3) Give him: Happiness, Right 
attitudes, Materials, Experiences, 
Opportunities, and Praise. 

The child needs to be guided. 
We teachers sometimes fail to re- 
alize the importance and needs of 
guidance. The slow reader should 
be guided into learning experiences, 
how to use his time, how to han- 
dle books, how to use equipment, 
and in other ways necessary in his 
particular case. Gates says, ‘‘Rarely 
will a teacher fail to produce sat- 
isfactory interest and the ability to 
read on the part of the child if 
there is daily, individual child 
guidance’”’. 

We should be very much con- 
cerned about grouping children. 
We should keep in mind that 
groups must be flexible. With slow 
readers the groups should be small 
so as to provide more individual 
help. 

There are many things that we 

(Continued on page 208) 
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American Red Cross photo by R. Ockenden 


ENGLAND, July, 1945—These British 
children, deprived of many childhood 
heritages throughout the long war years, 
are presented with soft toys and dolls 
made by Junior Red Cross members in 
America. The making of soft toys is a 
long-standing project of the American 
Junior Red Cross for helping children 
all over the world. 


NE crisp spring morning, in 
() a shadow of the moun- 

tains at the small white 
town of Blida, near Algiers in 
North Africa, a little eight-year- 
old girl named Belhadji Baya sat 
wrapped in her bernous in the 
courtyard of the School for Na- 
tive Girls. 

Her little brown ankles were 
thin, but her dark eyes sparkled 
with anticipation as she watched 
her schoolmates playing a noisy 
game of ball. Suddenly the game 
stopped. The Red Cross lady, for 
whom they had all been waiting 
since early morning, had arrived 
with the hot milk. 

Later Belhadji went back to her 
classroom, and on a small piece of 
ruled paper, in purple ink, wrote 
to the American Red Cross: 

“Thank you for the milk which you 
have sent us. I love that good creamy 
milk. We sit in a circle as for lunch 
and we place all-white doilies and the 
school teacher gives us a cup of hot 
milk. I have gained one kilo. When 
the war is over, you must come and 
see us at Blida, if God permits. We 
will give you couscous (a North Afri- 
can dish made of barley) and good 
cakes to take away to America.” 


Far away to the north, to the 
east and to the west, groups of chil- 
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Junior Red Cross 


In Virginia Schools 


by JANE GRISWOLD 


dren, Polish, Greek, Yugoslav, 
Philippine, had also written thanks 
to the Red Cross. 

Much of this was made possible 
by the Junior Red Cross members 
of America through their National 
Children’s Fund, which has pro- 
vided hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of medicine, milk, 
clothing, Christmas gift boxes, 
books and school supplies for chil- 
dren in war-torn countries. 

The fund, which is used to help 
children in this country as well as 
abroad, is maintained by contribu- 
tions of boys and girls in Amer- 
ican schools, who earn the money 
through their own Junior Red 
Cross projects. 


More Important Now 


The fund now becomes particu- 
larly important because of the 
vast necessity for educational re- 
habilitation abroad. To all state 
departments of education, the 
United States Commissioner of 
Education has recommended the 
Junior Red Cross as the official 
channel through which American 
school children may assist in re- 
storing educational opportunities 
to children in war-ravaged lands. 

The national and international 
organization and facilities of the 
Red Cross have been made avail- 
able to school children all over the 
world through the various foreign 
Junior Red Cross Societies. The 
scope of this organization, with its 
potentialities for strengthening in- 
ternational understanding and 
awakening in youth a social con- 
sciousness and an awareness of its 
responsibilities as world citizens, is 
evident when it is realized that 
there are approximately twenty 
million members enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross in American 
Schools, over 400,000 of them in 
Virginia. Many Junior Red Cross 
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Societies abroad continued to func- 
tion during the war, and the inter- 
national League of Red Cross So- 
cieties plans to revive and develop 
these groups in the next two years, 
with at least one million members 
in each of 60 countries. 

The possibilities for increasing 
international understanding, and at 
the same time enriching the school 
program through active participa- 
tion in the American Junior Red 
Cross program, are limitless. In 
addition to the National Children’s 
Fund, there is also international 
school correspondence. 

This program has been and will 
continue to be of particular in- 
terest to teachers, since it gives them 
an opportunity to plan projects in 
their classes in geography, history, 
English, civics, the sciences and art. 

Any group of Junior Red Cross 
members may correspond with 
similar groups in schools in the 
many countries where Junior Red 
Cross Societies are organized. This 
is not a program of correspondence 
between individuals; it is designed 
as an exchange of information, 
ideas, and culture between school 
groups. The 4th Grade of the 
Parry McCluer School in Buena 
Vista, Virginia, for instance, is ex- 
changing correspondence albums 
with the same grade in a school in 
Salisbury, Wiltshire, England. On 
the other hand, in a small school 
the album may be a project in 
which the entire school participates. 

For the teacher, the album can be 
a springboard from which she 
launches the study of a specific 
topic. A history class could make 
a comprehensive study of the his- 
tory of its State, from Indian days 
through the establishment of mod- 
ern industries. The Faurot Ele- 
mentary School at Lima, Ohio, for 
example, designed a letter-book be- 
ginning with a map of Ohio and 








gave a description of the Indian 
origin of its name. Then followed 
sketches of the United States Presi- 
dents who were natives of Ohio, 
as well as short essays on its in- 
dustries. 

Work in the album can be car- 
ried on in several classes. The 
study and research can be done in 
the history, geography, and botany 
classes, the material written in the 
English class, and the album as- 
sembled and decorated in the art 
class. Albums received from for- 
eign schools can be studied in the 
same way. 


School Correspondence 


Many Virginia schools have 
participated in another phase of 
school correspondence, that is, in- 
tersectional correspondence. While 
French Junior Red Cross groups 
were exchanging letters with each 
other about their experiences on the 
day their towns and cities were 
liberated from the Germans, Amer- 
ican boys and girls in Eastern 
schools were learning at first hand 
about cattle ranching and mining. 
Among others, a Richmond school 
is exchanging albums with a school 
in Minnesota. 

The correspondence albums and 
the National Children’s Fund are, 
however, only two aspects of the 
whole Junior Red Cross program. 
Virginia boys and girls have taken 
a very active part in the projects 
of their own communities, there- 
by broadening their own interests 
as well. 

For the Red Cross Camp and 
Hospital Program for our soldiers 
and sailors, they produced last year 
thousands of checkerboards, canes, 
afghans, slippers and ping-pong 
tables which they made themselves 
in manual training and sewing 
classes. Boys and girls like those 
at Elizabeth City helped by spend- 
ing two days a week at their Teen- 
age ‘‘Jive Hive,”’ making articles 
for distribution in Army Hospitals, 
as well as collecting games, books 
and victrola records. 

Peacetime participation in this 
program, particularly in service to 
hospitalized veterans, will be even 
more necessary and more extensive. 


Help for Teachers 


Junior Red Cross resources avail- 
able to schools can most successful- 
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ly be used in courses which are al- 
ready established, such as Home 
Economics, Physical Education and 
the Industrial arts. Increasing em- 
phasis will be placed this year on 
the part youth can play in promot- 
ing better nutrition, in accident 
prevention, and in training in 
Home Nursing, First Aid and 
Water Safety, as well as Forest 
Fire Prevention. Last year for in- 
stance, one group in Campbell 
County took an active part in these 
programs by outfitting first aid 
kits. Over 60 chapters participated 
in Red Cross courses in the schools. 
Some groups of high school girls 
also became Child Care Aides. In 
nurseries for youngsters whose 
mothers were engaged in war work, 
they gained valuable experience in 
nursing, in teaching and in nutri- 
tion, and contributed greatly to the 
war effort. 


Art and Dramatics teachers have 
also found the Junior Red Cross 
program useful in their classes. 
Christmas menu covers — nearly 
12,000 of them — were made by 
Virginia students for Army and 
Navy men aboard ships at sea, do- 
ing much to make homesick sol- 
diers and sailors feel that they were 
remembered by the ‘“‘folks back 
home.”” Plays like ‘““The King’s 
Toothache,” and ‘‘Counterpane 
Commandos,” scripts for which 
were furnished by Junior Red 
Cross, were put on by Virginia 
youngsters of all ages. 

Lively articles of current inter- 
est, such as the Air Age and the 
future of ports on the China Sea, 
will be treated this year in the 
Junior Red Cross Journal for high 
school classes. In the Journal,.as 
well as in the Junior Red Cross 
News for elementary schools, 
teachers in enrolled schools will find 
material interpreting the Junior 
Red Cross program and its under- 
lying ideals. Each of the issues 
of the Journal in 1945-1946 is 
featuring a particular subject in the 
high school curriculum. All of the 
issues will contain features of in- 
terest on various subjects. 

Thus Virginia schools are par- 
ticipating in a very vital program, 
and they can well be proud of 
their record for service to humanity 
and to the community, and further 
contribution to the development of 


the individual young citizen 
through the Junior Red Cross. 


Honorary Life 
Members 


(Continued from page 194) 


holds. He served for many years 
as a member of the State Board 
of Education. As a ‘“‘teacher of 
teachers,’’ an educational executive 
and a public leader, his influence 
for good in Virginia education has 
been immeasurable. Seldom has 
any man in any field had the re- 
spect, admiration, and devotion of 
his associates to the degree that Dr. 
Jarman has these from the educa- 
tional forces of Virginia and the 
people of the State generally. 


Dr. Saunders, as a teacher in the 
Bland High School in 1896, started 
a career in Virginia education 
which has continued with steadily 
increasing distinction and influence 
to the present. He has served as 
Superintendent of Schools in New- 
port News since 1921, as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education 
since 1930 and as President of the 
Board since 1941. He was one of 
the original organizers of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association in 
which he has served as secretary, 
treasurer, director, president, and 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
He is a Life Member of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
has rendered great service in that 
organization in various official ca- 
pacities. His long educational lead- 
ership has been conspicious and 
fruitful. 

Mr. Boushall is President of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia. He 
was engaged in banking in New 
York City from 1915 to 1922 
when he came to Richmond and 
organized the Morris Plan Bank. 
He is actively interested in many 
organizations and movements for 
civic and public welfare. As Chair- 
man of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he has contrib- 
uted largely to educational im- 
provement in the State and nation. 
His service to education as a lay- 
man leader of thought is distin- 
guished. 
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| Outstanding School Board Member 


HE Distinguished Service 

| Certificate awarded annually 
by the National School Serv- 

ice Institute, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Virginia Association of 
School Trustees, a department of 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, to an outstanding school 
board member of Virginia, was 
awarded this year to Robert Baxter 
Crawford of Farmville, Virginia. 
The award, accompanied by a 
War Bond Certificate, was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 





ROBERT B. CRAWFORD 


Virginia Education Association on 
Tuesday, November 20, by the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. Dabney S. Lancas- 
ter, who paid high tribute to Mr. 
Crawford’s personal qualities and 
his leadership in public affairs, par- 
ticularly in connection with public 
education. 

Mr. Crawford was born in Au- 
gusta County, Virginia, April 14, 
1895, and received his formal edu- 
cation at the Augusta Military 
Academy and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. Before and after World 
War I, he served in the Extension 
Division of VPI as County Agent. 
In 1924 he moved to Farmville 
where he has since been engaged 
in business. 

He saw service in World War I 
and since that war has been an ac- 
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tive member of the American 
Legion, serving as Post and Dis- 
trict Commander, National Com- 
mitteeman from Virginia, Chair- 
man of the State Education Com- 
mittee, and member of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee. 

He has been president of the 
State and sectional organizations 
of laundry owners and operators, 
and was an organizer and first 
director of the Washington office 
of the American Institute of Laun- 
dering. 

He is an Elder in the Presby- 
terian Church, organized and was 
first president of the Farmville 
Rotary Club, chairman of the 


Prince Edward County War Fund 
Drive, director of the Virginia 
Manufacturers Association, and 
active in numerous other civic and 
social organizations. 

He has been a member of the 
Prince Edward County School 
Board for fifteen years and chair- 
man of that Board for the past six 
years. Interested in all matters af- 
fecting public schools, he has been 
particularly concerned with rural 
school consolidation, efficiency in 
administration, and more nearly 
adequate pay for teachers. He has 
served as President of the Virginia 
Association of School Trustees for 
the two years, ending December 
31, 1945. In this capacity he ren- 
dered valuable service in awaken- 
ing school board members to a 
fuller appreciation of their respon- 
sibilities and. opportunities. 


Handling Retarded Pupils 


(Continued from page 200) 


average student in the retarded class 
would equal in knowledge a nor- 
mal child six-tenths of the way 
through the seventh grade. 


English 
(ce a ee ee 7.6 
fg Se Pere 8.2 
Advance in tenths of grade..... 6 


Since this experimental period 
covered but one semester, the ad- 
vance of .6 and .8 in English and 
mathematics is cheering since but 
.5 would be expected from normal 
students. More cheering yet is the 
more nearly equalized level of 
achievement in the varying fields. 

The poor advance in spelling has 
not been satisfactorily explained. 
Possibly rote memory is an even 
harder accomplishment than skills 
for one mentally deficient. Again, 
rote memory may not have been 
used extensively in the lower grades 
with the result that its techniques 
were unfamiliar to the students. 
Visual memory and phonetic spell- 
ing obtained no startling results 
when used at the beginning of the 
semester. Use of kinesthetic mem- 
ory was not attempted. 


To Summarize 


A system was sought to assist in 
the preparation of retarded stu- 


dents for the high school grades. 
Differences between normal and re- 
tarded students suggested that more 
time be spent on fewer subjects, 


Mathe- Social 
matics Science Science Spelling 
6.8 8.6 8.7 6.9 
7.6 8.3 8.4 7.0 
8 -.3 -.3 a 


that the subjects taught be those in 
which the students were farthest 
behind, and that extensive use of 
supervised study be used. Stand- 
ard tests were used to determine 
those subjects requiring special at- 
tention. Other subject fields were 
sacrificed in order to allow time 
for emphasis upon the discovered 
problem fields. Standard tests were 
again used at the end of the semes- 
ter during which this training was 
in progress. Tests results pro- 
claimed that the level of achieve- 
ment in those subjects not taught 
did not remain stationary, but 
dropped. This drop was more than 
offset by the exceptional gains in 
those subjects receiving emphasis. 
The end result of this process made 
for a more nearly balanced achieve- 
ment in the various subjects neces- 
sary for successful continuance in 
higher grades. The system utilized 
personnel and facilities found in 
all schools. 
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Our Part in 


HOSE of us who have 
worked as principals and 
teachers in the public schools 
of Virginia know better than any- 
one else that whatever weaknesses 
exist in our schools are not due 
wholly to our own shortcomings. 
We are willing to admit that per- 
haps there are too many poor teach- 
ers in our schools, but we also 
know that Virginia still has many 
highly competent principals and 
teachers. In fact, by and large the 
professional personnel in our 
schools is superior to that in many 
other states when judged on the 
basis of prevailing standards. 

We know, too, that our State 
Department includes men of out- 
standing ability who are always 
willing to give generously of their 
time and energy to assist local 
school systems with problems of 
expansion and improvement. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover even one significant and out- 
standing modern school practice in 
any of the other states which has 
not been recognized, at least in 
principle, at one time or another 
by someone connected with our 
State Department. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the high 
type of leadership and liberalism 
in our State Department and the 
still fairly large number of highly 
competent administrators and 
teachers throughout our state, it is 
obvious that a large element of our 
citizenry is very much dissatisfied 
with the effectiveness of our pro- 
gram of public education. 

Some say the fault is with the 
teachers. Others say the adminis- 
trators are to blame. Still others 
contend that the so-called new cur- 
riculum is back of all our ineffec- 
tiveness. Perhaps it is just as well 
for our purposes to assume that 
there is some truth in all of these 
criticisms, and then direct our 
thoughts upon some one plan for 
general improvement so that the 
effectiveness of our schools will in- 
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State Aid 


by E. C. SHORTT 
Doctorate Student, Harvard University 


crease to the extent that there will 
no longer be any justification for 
dissatisfaction. 

At the moment one of the most 
timely and promising lines of ap- 
proach to this problem is for the 
teachers and administrators of Vir- 
ginia schools to wield all of their 
influence, both individually and 
collectively, to co-operate with our 
legislature in a real program of 
increased state aid for schools. 

Whatever the causes of inade- 
quacies in our present public school 
program, if more money is made 
available by our legislature, our 
local schools can do a better job of 
preparing our boys and girls to 
take an effective part in the life that 
lies ahead of them beyond the 
school. We need more money to 
attract and hold good teachers in 
larger numbers, to buy supplies and 
equipment, to provide better facil- 
ities, and to expand our offerings. 

As we cooperate with our legis- 
lators, it is important that we keep 
in mind that our purpose is not 
merely to work for better salaries 
for teachers. If our main purpose 
is merely better salaries, then we 
have become just another pressure 
group. On the other hand, if our 
main purpose is to work for better 
schools in a broad sense so that our 
boys and girls may be better pre- 
pared for the tasks that lie ahead 
of them beyond the school, then 
we are espousing the cause of our 
youth who are the citizens of to- 
morrow, and higher salaries are 
purely incidental to our main pur- 
pose. At any rate, higher salaries 
is only one item for which in- 
creased state aid is needed. 

We must be on our guard against 
the thought that already the fight 
for adequate state aid has been won. 
It is true that the last session of 
the legislature took a good step in 
the right direction. But it was 
predicated upon the willingness of 
a future session of the legislature to 
pass supporting legislation. 


the Campaign for Adequate 


The action of the last session of 
the legislature was in response to a 
highly-aroused public opinion 
which insisted upon action to aid 
the schools in a crisis situation 
largely born of the war. Now that 
this aroused public opinion has 
been somewhat allayed and the war 
is over, there is real danger that 
the movement toward adequate 
state support of the schools will 
lose some of its momentum. 

But we in Virginia cannot af- 
ford to hesitate any longer on the 
issue of whether we should provide 
adequate state aid for schools. Al- 
ready we have lagged far behind 
other states. Virginia cannot take 
her rightful place as a leader in the 
greater New South now in the 
making without a program of lib- 
eral support for public schools. If 
we are to make real progress as a 
state in the years ahead, we must 
not be satisfied with an Old Do- 
minion viewpoint, but must look 
forward to a greater New Domin- 
ion in which all boys and girls will 
have an equal and adequate educa- 
tional opportunity. 

So, once again, it is time for 
those of us who believe that better 
youth training is a sure way to 
build a better Virginia to join 
forces for another concentrated ef- 
fort, lest our long-overdue march 
of progress in public education be 
thwarted further. We can depend 
on our VEA leaders to do their 
full part at all times to further the 
cause of our youth. But the rank 
and file of us can be a powerful 
influence too. 

Let each one of us, then, firmly 
resolve to do all within our power 
to strengthen and arouse public 
opinion in favor of more state aid 
for schools. We should not only 
work diligently toward this end 
just before and during each legisla- 
tive session, but also during the in- 
terim between sessions. And we 
should not let up in our efforts un- 
til adequate school aid is provided. 
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Harriet Burleigh Higgins 


Pioneer Woman Teacher of Accomack County 


by Mrs. ArTtHUR T. WIsE 
Belle Haven, Virginia 


HEN meeting Miss Har- 
We Burleigh Higgins of 

Accomac one naturally 
thinks of Lavender and Old Lace 
and other things that .grow beau- 
tiful with age. 

Miss Higgins, the daughter of 
W. H. Higgins and Mary Anna 
Parrimore Higgins, was born at 
Concord Wharf in Northampton 
County, January 5, 1850. She was 
reared at Accomack Court House 
and has spent almost her entire life 
there. 

She was educated in the schools 
of Accomack County and supple- 
mented her education by taking 
Summer Courses at the University 
at Charlottesville and at other 
schools. 

She was present and took the 
first Public School examination 
held for teachers in Accomack 
County. The examination was 
held in Accomac in the office of 
Judge Gillett and under the direc- 
tion of the School Superintendent, 
J. C. Weaver. There were three 
ladies and four men present. Miss 
Higgins was the only one of the 
ladies who passed the examination. 
(After making the last statement 
she said it sounded egotistical.) 
She said, “One of the other girls 
could have passed because she knew 
more than’ I did but she was 
scared.”’ 


Miss Higgins began her teaching 
career in 1871 at Bayley’s School 
House, a one-room school which 
stood near Finney’s Wharf road, 
about two miles below Onancock. 
Here she taught all grades and all 
ages from five years to twenty. 
There was very little furniture in 
the schools at that time, the chil- 
dren sat on benches with no backs 
and the first two years of her teach- 
ing, “‘Miss Hallie’, as her pupils 
called her, did not have a desk for 
herself. 


Eighty-four Pupils on Roll 


After teaching at Bayley’s School 
House for several years she was as- 
signed to a school at Accomack 
Court House where she continued 
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teaching until 1913. At one time 
while teaching in a one-room school 
in Accomac she had eighty-four 
pupils on roll, all ages, all grades, 
and often all eighty-four were 
present. 

It has been estimated that she 
has taught two-thirds of the older 
residents in and around the town 
of Accomac. One of her pupils 
was the late Benjamin T. Gunter, 
Jr., a former State Senator, she 
being his first teacher. She said, 
‘‘He was a good boy, too.” B. D. 
Ayres and Ernest Ruediger, promi- 
nent members of. the Accomack 
Bar are her former pupils, along 
with a host of others who remem- 
ber her with cards at Christmas and 
on her birthday. 

She ended her teaching career in 
1913 after having taught in the 
public schools of Accomack Coun- 
ty for forty-three sessions. When 
she retired she was teaching the 
first grade in the consolidated 
school at Accomac. 


Wonderful Personality and 
Influence 


Miss Higgins is most attractive 
in appearance, such a frail little 
old lady with snow white hair, 
dressed (when I called to see her) 
in a black dress and wearing a 
dainty white apron. She said that 
she got in the habit of wearing an 
apron to protect her dress during 
her early years of teaching. The 
children would bring up their slates 
and sometimes they were wet and 
not very clean. 

Not only is she attractive in ap- 
pearance but surprisingly alert for 
one of her years and possesses a 
charming personality which draws 
friends of all ages. ” 

Her former pupils and her 
friends are legion. No one will 
ever know what a wonderful in- 
fluence Miss Higgins has exerted 
over the lives of the boys and girls 
whom she has taught, what con- 
tributions she has made toward 
education and character building 
until the day when the deeds of all 
men are known. 





The Slow Reader 


(Continued from page 203) 


would be interested in giving the 
child. Among the first should be 
happiness. The room should be 
arranged in a manner to create a 
pleasant situation. The slow read- 
er should be made to feel that the 
teacher is interested in him and 
that he is just as important as any 
one in the room. 


Then he should be given the 
right attitudes towards school life 
and especially the right attitudes 
towards reading. He should be 
ready to read before he attempts it, 
for if he experiences failure in it 
he will probably avoid reading. 
He should have many stories read 
to him and he should feel that 
books are his friends. 


To help develop the right at- 
titude to reading an adequate sup- 
ply of good materials should be 
provided. This will consist of 
many pictures and many simple 
books. The books should be well 
designed and well manufactured. 
They should be simple in words 
and simple in style. Too much 
cannot be said of the importance 
of the materials being appropriate, 
varied, and adequate. Gates says 
that for each new word there 
should be enough reading material 
to provide at least 35 reappearances 
for the average pupil, and 55 re- 
appearances for the slow pupil. He 
further says, ‘“We need from 5 to 
10 times as much reading material 
of high quality written without 
new words.” 


The next thing we would want 
to give him would be many and 
varied experiences. Of course this 
would include school trips and ex- 
cursions of many kinds. One of 
the best ways, however, that we 
could help him would be by use 
of visual aids. There are a num- 
ber of films that can be used as a 
means of building up language 
readiness. After a picture has been 
shown the discussion and conver- 
sation that follow can be of untold 
value in sentence formation, in en- 
largement of the vocabulary, and 
in better establishment of the habit 
of sequence of events. A teacher 
can make glass slides for her own 
use, satisfying the needs of the 

(Continued on page 209) 
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Public Relations Is Everybody's Job 


President, School Public Relations Association 


HAT are the opportuni- 
We for the classroom teach- 

er in the important work 
of school public relations? Does it 
mean added duties or is it a vehicle 
for the cultivating of genuine aps 
preciation for the work of teachers 
and for the opportunities and ac- 
complishments of the school? 


At the outset and in fairness to 
all teachers, it should be empha- 
sized that public relations is every- 
body’s job. Since teachers are in 
the majority in every school sys- 
tem and because they are near the 
heart and hope of the child, they 
constitute a major link in the 
building of good will and the in- 
fluencing of opinion in favor of 
the best possible educational oppor- 
tunities for every boy and girl. 


How Like Teachers! 


The story is told of a man who 
on his way to the office one morn- 
ing observed that there were no 
newspapers for sale, no radio pro- 
grams, and all store windows were 
vacated of displays. Before he 
could comprehend this strange sit- 
uation he awakened and realized it 
was only a dream. He commented 
to a friend, ‘““How like the schools 
and teachers—their services are ex- 
cellent, their results good, but they 
avail themselves of no display win- 
dows for the exhibition of their 
work, and no newspapers and ra- 
dio programs to tell of their efforts 
and their accomplishments. Their 
good work is almost without rec- 
ognition.”’ 

If teachers are to create good 
will and influence opinion in favor 
of good schools, they will want to 
impress the public with their love 
of children. Always the child will 
be projected as the one purpose for 
which the school exists. 

Schools are criticized seldom for 
major faults, but often in terms of 
the little acts of the teacher—failure 
to praise Junior for a good spell- 
ing lesson, a harsh word for a child 
with incomplete home work, irri- 
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tation at the teacher's demand for 
a new notebook when the old 
has a few pages yet unused. Fair- 
ness in dealing with children, a 
professional, practical diagnosis of 
child-school problems, respect for 
the economic conditions of the 
home, and the health of the child 
create within the parent under- 
standing and good will toward the 
teacher and the school. 

Teachers can do much to inter- 
pret the whole school to the home. 
The encouragement of student let- 
ters of “‘facts to know about your 
schools’; an informal talk about 
personal travels or hobbies before 
the Four O'clock Club or the 
Ladies Friendly Circle will help 
impress the public with the fact 
that teachers are people. Coopera- 
tion with the administration in the 
preparation of a mimeographed 
page on such popular subjects as 
“How We Teach Reading’, and 
“The Place of Citizenship in To- 
day’s Schools’’ do much to create 
understanding. 


Sampling of Opinion 


Teachers can do much to de- 
velop effective public relations 
through a systematic and scientific 
sampling of citizen opinion regard- 
ing the schools. What do our pub- 
lics think of what we now do; 
what are they misinterpreting; 
what do they want that we may 
not now be doing or contemplat- 
ing in our educational program? 
Such information provides a sam- 
ple basis for public relations work. 
Teachers can be most effective in 
determining and measuring opin- 
ion regarding the schools. They 
can greatly fortify the work of the 
administration both as individual 
teachers and in group activities. 


Teacher attention to public re- 
lations is the essence of good school 
relations. Teachers well know that 
the child is the most potent inter- 
preter of schools. Anything that 
lends to good relations with the 
child gets at public relations where 


it counts most. Local and state 
teacher associations do much to 
stimulate and guide individual 
teacher efforts in influencing opin- 
ion in favor of better schools. 


The Slow Reader 


(Continued from page 208) 


slow reader. Auditory aids, such 
as radio and victrola, will add in- 
terest and, like visual aids, will 
give the child a chance to express 
himself. Some one has said, ‘“To 
teach a child to read, teach him to 
talk”’. 

We would not fail to give the 
slow reader every opportunity pos- 
sible to express himself in the field 
of language as has just been men- 
tioned. We must also realize that 
art and construction work furnish 
him opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. Construction work can give 
definite help in developing certain 
types of reading abilities, namely: 
sensing a sequence, following di- 
rections, and reading to get visual 
images. 

Another thing we must certainly 
give this type of child is some 
praise and a taste of success. If he 
can feel that he has succeeded in 
reading, even though it may be in 
a small way, it will give him the 
desirability to continue to grow in 
reading abilities. Let him know 
his progress from time to time and 
it will make him determined to 
make more progress. 

If we teachers would spend more 
time studying the slow reader and 
properly providing for his needs 
there would be fewer such readers. 
Ruth Strang, in “‘An Introduction 
to Child Study’, says: ‘Every 
first grade teacher should devote 
most of his time during the first 
few weeks of school in learning his 
pupils, learning their present level 
of preparation for first grade 
work, their mental ability, their 
physical needs, their interests, and 
their unique personalities.” 
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Primaries in Modern Education 


(Continued from page 195) 


So our colleges of education and 
teachers colleges have become in- 
creasingly important in the last 
thirty-five years. They now em- 
phasize, ““Teach the child and not 
the subject.’’ They do not mean 
thereby to imply that knowledge 
and information are unimportant 
—only that the end and aim of 
education is not mere knowledge 
and information. 


What Is the Aim of Education? 


What then is the aim of educa- 
tion? If it is not knowledge, what 
can it be? There has recently been 
much emphasis upon beliefs, opin- 
ions, attitudes, and appreciations. 
We have often heard the statement, 
“What a man thinks, so is he.” 
His beliefs and opinions are quite 
important in directing his actions. 
One is a good husband or wife be- 
cause one believes that the welfare 
of civilization depends upon it. 
One attends symphony concerts be- 
cause one appreciates good music. 
One campaigns for peace because 
one hates war. One’s appreciations 
and attitudes reflect one’s inner be- 
ing. What may a teacher do which 
could be more worth-while than 
to guide the development of right 
attitudes, beliefs, opinions, and ap- 
preciations in the personalities of 
boys and girls in his classes? 


We cannot conclude, however, 
that these are the end results of the 
educational process, with which to 
be content. The ultimate test of 
desirable growth and development 
of boys and girls is not alone 
healthy bodies, accurate knowl- 
edge, worthy attitudes and appre- 
ciations, nor reasoned beliefs and 
opinions. These are only mile 
stones on the road to becoming real 
men and women. The final test is 
desirable behavior within the so- 
cial environment. It is not only 
what a man thinks that makes him 
a worthy citizen of this world of 
ours. What he does is of supreme- 
ly greater importance. This is the 
ultimate objective which the pro- 
fessional schools of education have 
in mind for the boys and girls in 
our schools; and it is expertness in 
guidance of these boys and girls, 
on the part of the student teachers, 
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which they, in turn, seek to de- 
velop. 

The job of the teacher is incom- 
plete until her efforts at instruc- 
tion result in good behavior on the 
part of her pupils, i.e., good forms 
of activity. This is the explana- 
tion for the activity programs 
which have been introduced in re- 
cent years in many progressive 
schools. Instead of boys and girls 
engaged in reading and listening 
primarily, in activity schools, we 
have busy, active pupils doing 
many kinds of useful and interest- 
ing things. This does not mean 
that they do not study for, of 
course, it is always desirable that 
everyone get the habit of reading, 
studying, and enjoying interesting 
books. But there are many other 
activities which entail physical, as 
well as mental, action which may 
be utilized to give satisfaction, and 
result in worth-while achievement. 
and to relieve the fatigue and mo- 
notony which accompany too 
steady a preoccupation with books 
and more formal lesson-getting. 

Desirable behavior will include 
habitual forms of worth-while ac- 
tivity; so habit formation is still 
important in schools. We work 
for good habits in speaking, writ- 
ing, and thinking. Good behavior 
will include worthy skills also, 
such as reading, solving problems, 
artistic and aesthetic activities in 
music and the other fine arts, man- 
ual work in the domestic and in- 
dustrial arts, project work by in- 
dividuals and groups, dramatiza- 
tion, writing, speaking, singing, 
and so on. Recently there has been 
considerable emphasis upon crea- 
tive activities, where pupils actual- 
ly construct or originate. Self- 
expression is an objective which 
includes many of these types of ac- 
tivities. Boys and girls want rec- 
ognition of some kind. It is a 
necessity which every human be- 
ing craves and from self-expressive 
activities this recognition comes 
rather naturally. 

So this is what modern educa- 
tion is attempting to do—a thing 


which is very difficult to do in our 
crowded classrooms as they are con- 
stituted at present. It is difficult 
because the boys and girls are so 
different from one another. They 
have such varying capacities, in- 
terests, and tastes; and the good 
teacher must try to meet the needs 
of each individual. If it is job 
enough to make plants grow grace- 
fully into full and beautiful blos- 
som and fruit, or to take care of 
our common domestic animals of 
the farm and barn yard so that 
they may meet their full potential- 
ities, how much more complicated 
is the task of directing the develop- 
ment of boys and girls. For each 
of these is an intelligent human be- 
ing, with a dynamic mind and will 
of his own. And we know so very 
little about human beings after all. 
Do you wonder that colleges which 
prepare teachers are now recom- 
mending a minimum of four years 
of collegiate education for elemen- 
tary school teachers and five years 
for high school teachers? This is 
little enough. Eventually we shall 
see longer and more efficient train- 
ing for all teachers. They must 
become professionally-trained psy- 
chologists, able to apply the laws 
and principles of their profession 
in the classroom situations which 
confront them. Builders of per- 
sonalities must be experts in their 
fields. 


The Educable Capacity 
of Our People 


(Continued from page 198) 
ready to meet the all but nominal 
cost related to the attainable results. 

I am sure that education stands 
ready to accept the challenge in- 
herent in the whole proposition 
that the greatest natural resource 
of any nation is the educable ca- 
pacity of its people. 

Through the transmuting pow- 
er of the atomic bomb we have 
learned how mankind may in self- 
destructive war tragically and ut- 
terly die. Let us, rather, join now 
together the forces of education and 
business and demonstrate how 
mankind may in a fulfilling peace 
triumphantly and magnificently 
live. 
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“Just think! That railroad brought our school.”’ 


In this dramatic way the teacher might begin the 
story of how the Southern Railway System touches 
the daily life of every boy and girl in the class. 

Over the rails of the Southern...when the school 
was built...came lumber and brick, sand and cement, 
glass and roofing .. . building materials of all kinds. 
Then, when the building was finished, the railway 
brought desks, seats, blackboards and other equip- 
ment. 

Even the books the children study, the paper and 
pencils they use, and the coal that keeps them warm 


Interesting and well-illustrated information about the basic 
railway industry is contained in the ‘‘Pupil’s Kit’”’ prepared 
by the Southern Railway System, and the ‘“‘Teacher’s Kit”’ 
prepared by the Association of American Railroads. 
FREE copies are available to school officials and teachers. 
Write to: B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, Southern 
Railway System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 





in school, are carried by the railway. Moreover, 
some of the school’s support comes from the hun- 
dred million dollars a year that the Southern pays 
in taxes. 


In addition to providing dependable, economical, 
all- weather transportation, the Southern Railway 
makes many other vital contributions to the progress 
and prosperity of the Southland, as the youngsters 
will learn when they finish school and enter upon 
their chosen careers in Southern business, industry 
and agriculture. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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This issue includes the complete reports of the Treas- 
urer, of the Budget and Resolutions Committees, and 
of the minutes of the business sessions of the Delegate 
Assembly. 3 

The report of the Executive Secretary has been de- 
layed because Mr. Chase’s new duties as Director of 
Rural Editorial Service in Chicago demanded so mucl. 







Annual Business Session of the Delegate Assembly 


went to press. It, together with the President’s annual 
report, will be published later. 

To conserve space, only a brief digest of the minutes 
of the Board of Directors meeting, important highlights 
of the committee reports, condensed minutes of Depart- 
ments and condensed reports of Sections meetings are 
published. Delegates have received copies of complete 








of his time both before and 


1. President G. Tyler Miller announced 
the unanimous election by the Executive 
Committee and confirmation by the Board 
of Directors, of Henry G. Ellis as Execu- 
tive Secretary and Editor to succeed Francis 
S. Chase, resigned, effective December 1, 
1945. 

2. Unanimous consent was given by 
the Delegate Assembly for election of 
Treasurer to be held on November 21, the 
second day of the annual meeting rather 
than the constitutionally stated third day, 
to facilitate voting tabulation. 

3. In response to the roll call of all 
local associations for nominations for 
Treasurer, C. H. Morgan of Mecklenberg 
County, nominated the present incumbent, 
J. Irving Brooks. 

4. Since there were no other nomina- 
tions, Ethel Spilman, seconded by R. L. 
Sweeney, moved that unanimous consent 
be given to suspend that part of the rules 
requiring voting by ballot. Carried. Mr. 
Mallonee, seconded by Mr. Graham, moved 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot the following day. 
Carried. 


Wednesday, November 21, 1945, 
10:25 A. M. 

5. On motion, duly seconded, the read- 
ing of the Minutes of the 1944 Delegate 
Assembly (published in the January 1945 
JOURNAL) were dispensed with, as were 
the Minutes of the Executive Committee 
and Board of. Directors. 

6. The Program of Action for 1945- 
46, as set forth in the Convention Hand- 
book, was presented for consideration. 
Under Item III, Section 3, Mr. Tignor of 
Patrick County, seconded by Mr. Gilbert, 
moved that the parenthetical phrase read 
“1% days per month for each year of 
service, cumulative up to 90 days.’ A 
substitute motion was offered by Mr. Mc- 
Quilkin, seconded by Mr. Cassell, that the 
parenthetical explanation be eliminated and 
substitute ‘‘or a better plan.” The mo- 
tion was carried. 

Mr. Mallonee, seconded by Mr. Early, 
moved that Item III, Section 2, be changed 
to read: ‘‘(a) To increase the number 
of superior teachers (b) To increase the 
proportion of men teachers in the schools.” 
This motion was carried with some dis- 
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immediately after the 
November Convention that it was impossible for him 
to get it in final form before the January JOURNAL 


Minutes of Business Sessions of the Delegate Assembly 
John Marshall High School, Tuesday, November 20, 1945, 9:15 P. M. 


senting votes 

Mr. Neill, seconded by Mr. Lankford, 
moved that the Program of Action be 
adopted. With the above changes, the 
motion was carfied. 

7. The President declared that J. Irv- 
ing Brooks was duly elected as Treasurer, 
the Executive Secretary having cast the 
vote as instructed. 

8. Mr. Brooks presented the report of 
the Treasurer and moved that it be re- 
ceived for filing. This was seconded by 
Mr. Morgan and carried. 

9. G. H. Reid, Chairman, presented the 
report of the Auditing Committee and 
moved its adoption, which was seconded 
by Miss Sinclair of Newport News and 
carried. 

10. Due to the illness of Dr. Saunders, 
Joseph E. Healy presented the report of 
the Board of Trustees, giving the perma- 
nent and fixed assets and tentative plans 
for a new headquarters building, and 
moved the adoption of the report. This 
was seconded by Miss O’Brien of Bruns- 
wick County and carried. 

11. The recommendations of the Budget 
Committee were presented by C. L. Jen- 
nings, Chairman, who moved adoption 
of this report which was seconded by W. 
A. Manson of Norfolk and carried. 

12. James G. Scott presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Staff Retirement 
and moved its adoption, which was sec- 
onded by Mr. Webb, and carried. 


Wednesday, November 21, 1945, 
2:30 P. M. 

13. Recommendations of the Constitu- 
tion Committee were presented by Dr. 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Chairman. 

Dr. Lankford moved the adoption of 
the amendment under Article III, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution, referring to 
complimentary membership to retired and 
disabled teachers, which was seconded by 
Miss DeLong of Roanoke and carried. 

Adoption of amendment under Article 
III, Section 2, establishing Honorary Life 
Memberships, was moved by Dr. Lank- 
ford, seconded by Mrs. Turner of North- 
ampton, and carried. 

Amendment under Article III, Section 
5, pertaining to privileges of active mem- 
bership, was moved for adoption by Dr. 


committee reports and any member of the VEA may 
obtain a copy of any report on request. 





Lankford and seconded by Mr. Brinkley 
of Norfolk, carried. 

The change in elections under Article 
IV, Section 2, was moved for adoption 
by Dr. Lankford, seconded by Miss Greg- 
ory of Danville, and carried. 

Under the By-Laws, Article I, Section 
1, referring to Departments and Sections 
of the Association, Dr. Lankford moved 
the adoption of this amendment, seconded 
by Miss Burbank of Newport News. Mr. 
Emerick of Loudoun County, seconded by 
Mr. Myers of Loudoun, moved that the 
proposed amendment be amended by call- 
ing the last two Departments mentioned 
the ‘“‘Department of School Trustees’ and 
the ‘“‘Department of Vocational Educa- 
Miss Adair, Mr. Major and Mr. 
Richmond, questioned this 
change in names. Mr. Sweeney, seconded 
by Mr. Owens, offered a substitute mo- 
tion that the Departments referred to be 
consulted and asked to consider the pro- 
This was carried 


tion.” 
Sisson of 


posed change of names. 
with dissenting votes. 

Dr. Grainger suggested that ‘‘Teacher 
Training’’ should be changed to ‘‘Teacher 
Education”” and this was moved by Mr. 
Sweeney, seconded by Mr. Clark of Wash- 
ington County, and carried with dissent- 
ing votes. 

Dr. Lankford, seconded by Mr. Sisson, 
moved that the Constitution Committee 
be authorized to list the Departments in 
the Constitution by the names the De- 
partments wished to be used. Motion 
carried. With this, Article I, Section 1 
of the By-Laws, was adopted. 

Article II, Section 1, increasing the Leg- 
islative Committee to seven members, was 
adopted on motion by Dr. Lankford, sec- 
onded by Mr. Walton of Albemarle 
County. 

Dr. Lankford moved the adoption of 
Item 7, which was duly seconded, and 
carried, 


Item 8 under the above Section, was 
amended to read—‘‘three members elected 
by the Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting for terms of three years each and 
two appointed by the President for terms 
of one year each.” This was moved by 
Dr. Lankford, seconded by Miss Spilman, 
and carried. 
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Article V, Section 1 of the By-Laws, 
changing the method of electing the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, was moved for adop- 
tion by Dr. Lankford and seconded by 
Miss Geraldine Fray of Albemarle. Mr. 
Manson of Norfolk City suggested a re- 
arrangement in the wording under Sec- 
tion 1-b to read—‘‘the results shall be 
announced at the next business session or 
convention of the Association and printed 
in the December issue of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education.’’ This suggestion was 
accepted for the Committee and the amend- 
ment adopted. 

Dr. Lankford, seconded by Mr. Cox of 
Galax, moved that the report of the Con- 
stitution Committee as amended be adopted 
as a whole. Motion carried. 

14. The retiring Executive Secretary, 
Francis S. Chase, presented his report, clos- 
ing with recommendations that the VEA 
sponsor a Teaching Talent Search, Place- 
ment Service, and a building program, and 
expressing his appreciation for coopera- 
tion during the past six years, 

15. The report of the American Edu- 
cation Week Committee was moved for 
adoption by Miss O’Brien of Brunswick, 
seconded by Mrs. Eleanor Rowlett of Rich- 
mond, and carried. 

16. Mr. Slaby of Grayson County 
moved the adoption of the Attendance 
Committee report, seconded by Mrs. Row- 
lett, and carried. 

17. The Citizenship Committee’s re- 
port was presented by Mr. MacDonald, 
Chairman, who moved its adoption, sec- 
onded by Miss Lillian Holland of Flu- 
vanna, and carried. 

18. F. F. Jenkins, Chairman, presented 
the report of the School Finance Com- 
mittee and moved its adoption, which was 
seconded by Mrs. Nance of Stafford Coun- 
ty, and carried, 

19. Mr. Miller, as chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, moved the adoption 
of his report which was seconded by Miss 
Shoemaker of Chesterfield and carried. 

20. Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., presented 
the report of the War Savings Commit- 
tee, summarizing the work of the com- 
mittee and recommending that its future 
program be concerned with thrift educa- 
tion in the schools. This he moved for 
adoption, seconded by Celeste Jones of 
Richmond, and carried. 

21. The Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee’s report was presented by Mrs. Edith 
B. Joynes who moved its adoption, sec- 
onded by Mr. Slaby of Grayson; carried. 

22. The report of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Committee was moved for adop- 
tion by Miss DeLong of Roanoke, sec- 
onded by Miss Penny of Highland County, 
and carried. 

23. Wilbur S. Pence, Chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the Guidance Com- 
mittee and moved its adoption, seconded 
by Mr. Horne of Russell, and carried. 
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24. W. T. Woodson, Chairman, gave 
an oral report for the Minimum Salary 
Standards Committee, stating that no of- 
ficial action had been taken this year, pend- 
ing putting into effect previous recom- 
mendations. 

25. The Public Relations Committee 
report was moved for adoption by Miss 
Preston, seconded by Miss Horton of 
Waynesboro, and carried. 

26. R. L. Lacy, Chairman, presented 
the report of the Tenure Committee, 
moved its adoption, which was seconded 
by Miss Quisenberry of Madison Heights, 
and carried. 

27. The report of the War Fund Com- 
mittee was duly accepted. 


Thursday, November 22, 1945, 
9:45 A. M. 

28. D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, pre- 
sented eight recommendations of the Re- 
tirement Committee, constituting their re- 
port, and moved the adoption, which was 
seconded by Mr. Cassell, and carried. 

29. The Welfare Committee's report 
was presented by Miss Ethel Spilman, 
Chairman, seconded by Mrs. Bell of Win- 
chester, and carried. 

30. R. Worth Peters presented the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee, sec- 
onded by Miss Spilman, and carried. 

31. The Credentials Committee report 
giving registrations was presented. 


Superintendents registered 80 
Trustees registered . eee 
Delegates registered «ae 
Non-delegates registered ... 274 

1,017 


32. On motion by Miss DeLong of 
Roanoke, seconded by Mrs. Stokely of 
Kenbridge, election of the following Vice- 
Presidents was confirmed: District A— 
R. Bruce Neill, District B—Mrs. B. Larra- 
bee Carr, District D—Ray E. Reid, District 
G—Edwin E. Will, District H—Claude 
Richmond, District I—Paul G. Cox, Dis- 
trict M—R. E. Kyle. 

33. The following elections hy the 
Board of Directors were announced: Ex- 
ecutive Committee, H. K. Cassell, R. 
Bruce Neill, D. B. Webb; Board of Trus- 
tees, Joseph E. Healy; Welfare Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg: Legislative 


Committee, G. H. Givens; Editorial Ad- 
visory Committee, Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, 
N. Celeste Jones, Mrs. Josephine N. How- 
dershell, J. L. Walthall, G. Tyler Miller. 

34. The Time and Place Committee's 
report was presented by H. K. Cassell, 
recommending that the Annual Conven- 
tion be held at some time other than 
Thanksgiving with a special committee 
appointed to study the matter. Mr. Cas- 
sell moved adoption of the report which 
was seconded by Mr. Walker of Winches- 
ter, and carried. 

35. At the request of the Danville 
Education Association, Charles L. Saeger, 
Pres., presented the following resolution: 

“That the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation request the State Board of Edu- 
cation to change from its present policy 
of certification to one of issuing a life 
certificate based on a teacher's successful 
teaching experience plus evidence of 
voluntary professional and _ cultural 
growth.” 

Mr. Saeger moved the adoption of this 
resolution which was seconded by Mr. 
Walker of Winchester. 

A substitute motion was offered by 
H. K. Cassell, seconded by Mr. Quillen 
of Buchanan, recommending that the Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion appoint a strong committee to study 
this question before it is acted upon, mak- 
ing its report to the next Board of Direc- 
tors meeting and if necessary at the next 
Delegate Assembly. After discussion, the 
substitute motion was carried. 

36. Mr. Chase presented the VEA staff. 

37. President G. Tyler Miller, by unan- 
imous vote of the Board of Directors, 
presented the first Honorary Life Member- 
ship in the Virginia Education Association 
to Francis S. Chase, retiring Executive 
Secretary. Mr. Chase then presented Hon- 
orary Life Memberships to others ap- 
proved by the Board—Dr, Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Dr. J. L. Jarman, Dr. Joseph 
H. Saunders, and Thomas C. Boushall. 

38. The meeting was declared officially 
adjourned at the conclusion of the techni- 
color film—1:10 P. M. 

FRANCIS S. CHASE, 
Executive Secretary. 
G. TYLER MILLER 
President. 
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For Administrators and Teachers! 


SEE@/HEAR 


The Journal of Audio-Visual Learning 
America’s Leader in Visual Education 
Published Monthly — $3.00 Per Yeor 
Edited by America’s leaders in this 
field. Keep in touch with the new 
methods and ideas in teaching. 
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SEE and HEAR a and Company 
















Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Encyclopaedia 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films announces an innovation 
in the field of visual education— 
a teacher-training film that 
shows accepted procedures for 
utilizing the classroom film. 


This new sound motion pic- 
ture — “Using the Classroom 
Film”’— presents clearly and 
dramatically the methods for in- 
tegrating film content with the 
regular classroom curriculum 
and with other teaching tools 
and methods. 


“Using the Classroom Film” 
shows steps in the preparation 
before viewing a film, screening 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of results. It portrays 
the procedures which have 
grown out of long research 
studies, and which have been 
carefully tested under practical 
situations. 


Modern educators will wish 
to see this film. Drop a card to 
us today. We will be glad to call 
and arrange a demonstration for 
teachers at your convenience. 


REPRESENTING 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 

3611 Seminary Avenue 

Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
















RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


by the Delegate Assembly 
Virginia Education Association, November 22, 1945 


WE RECOGNIZE the responsibility placed upon education in this 
period for the maintenance of peace; we accept the challenge to educa- 
tion in this phase of our national well-being, and pledge our efforts to 
as successful ends in peace, as the armed forces through their sacrifices 
have made in winning the war. 

WE PLEDGE ourselves wholeheartedly to study, interpret, and assist 
our pupils in understanding the Charter of the United Nations, and shall 
make every effort to utilize this instrument through education as the 
basis of future development of our civilization. 

WE CALL UPON the governments of the world to outlaw the use 
of atomic energy as an instrument of warfare. 

WE SUBSCRIBE to the admonition of our President and military 
leaders that our nation must be prepared for any eventuality of military 
aggression that may challenge our national security. We believe that 
any military preparedness for the future, involving a healthful nation 
and highly trained scientists and technicians, must be built upon a sound 
basic education for all the youth of the nation, with strong emphasis 
on a thorough health and physical education program, scientific and 
technical education, within the public school system. 

The Federal Government can, and, we believe, must, take a definite 
and conclusive stand on the equalization of educational opportunities 
throughout the nation and guarantee a minimum defensible program of 
education in health, academic, and vocational education, augmented by 
a sound and working guidance program. Sufficient Federal aid to the 
states, free of Federal control, will permit the inauguration of a nation- 
wide program in public education that will provide the necessary train- 
ing and develop the capacities in our youth to insure and protect our 
national security both from a political and military standpoint as well 
as economically, and provide the necessary spirit of cooperation and 
unity to meet any contingency that may challenge our democracy. 

WE ACCEPT as our professional program the policies and objectives 
printed in the official program following discussion and acceptance in 
the various leadership training conferences throughout the State. We 
pledge ourselves to make every effort to see that the recommendations, 
both from a state and local viewpoint, are carried through as quickly 
as possible. 

WE WARMLY WELCOME those of our profession who have re- 
turned to the tasks of teaching after doing their part in the winning 
of the war through their services in the armed forces of the United 
States. Many of these have returned with the full determination, re- 
gardless of personal sacrifice, to add their talents to the continued 
struggle for peace and decent living. To them we offer our sincere 
admiration not only for the excellent job they have just completed but 
for the revitalized viewpoint with which they return to carry on in 
education. 

WE RECOMMEND that local school divisions allow full credit on 
salary schedules for those teachers who have been serving in the armed 
forces of the United States during the recent war. 

WE COMMEND the action of the State Board of Education and the 
General Assembly of Virginia in making it possible for the school 
divisions throughout the State to participate in the Visiting Teacher 
Program. We concur with the stated philosophy and objectives of this 
program and wish to emphasize its importance and recommend this 
service to superintendents, principals, and teachers. We recognize the 
main function and purpose of the Visiting Teacher to be that of assist- 
ing and supplementing the work of the classroom teacher in solving 
problems of attendance and maladjustment in relation to the pupil’s 
intellectual, emotional, and physical characteristics and in consideration 
of the pupil’s home, school, and community environment. 

WE COMMEND the inclusion of a twelfth year in the public school 
system and urge that it be incorporated into the program of all schools 
at the earliest possible moment. However, we feel that a very careful 
study of placement and purposes should be made before it is adopted 
generally throughout the State in order that it may serve the best pos- 
sible interests of the pupils of the Virginia public schools. 

WE ENDORSE the program having for its purposes the expansion 
of audio-visual aids to education and recommend its full utilization by 
all School Boards and especially that School Boards take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the program to secure electricity in all 

schools. This phase of the program is significant not only from the 
instructional viewpoint but more particularly as a sight-saving device. 

WE ENDORSE the twelve-months employment of principals and 
urge that greater use be made of this opportunity for the improvement 
of education in Virginia. We recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the needs for the expansion of this program. 

WE REJOICE and are genuinely thankful that Virginia has a Gen- 
eral Assembly which has seen the needs of the State in education and 
accepted responsibility for making more nearly adequate provisions to 
meet these needs; that we have a State Board of Education with the 
courage and determination to see that the children of Virginia receive 
the best possible advantages; and that each of these has been inspired 
and guided by the strong, sympathetic, courageous, and consecrated 
leadership of our esteemed Governor, The Honorable Colgate W. Dar- 
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den, Jr., and our beloved State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster. 

WE FEEL VERY KEENLY the loss of the services of our retiring 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Francis S. Chase. We recognize with high 
regard his tremendous concern over the real needs of educational life 
in Virginia, his great vision in planning to meet these needs, and his 
admirable courage in a persistent fight to accomplish his plans. His 
attainments in the struggle for more adequate financial support for 
education; his endeavors to win public opinion to the cause of education 
through an informative program; and the Virginia Journal of Education 
itself, will stand as memorials to his productive service. We lament the 
loss of so able an educator and commend his efforts in larger fields of 
service. 

WE WISH TO EXPRESS our sincere appreciation to all who have 
assisted in making the program of this Association a success. We par- 
ticularly wish to express our thanks to the City of Richmond, to the 
Retail Merchants Association, to the hotels, to the press, to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and to the school system of Richmond. Without 
their combined efforts for our comfort and entertainment, this con- 
ference could not have been as eminently successfvl as we feel it has. 


R. Worth Peters, Chairman Lucy S. Gatling 
T. Ryland Sanford, Jr. George J. Oliver 
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THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 


Dominion State; George Washington's 


Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 


Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 
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Virginia's recreational facil- 
ities are a noted feature 
glamourous’ beaches, pano- 
ramic Skyline Drive, world- 
renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature 

in Virginia, Washington 
and Jefferson labored for a new 
Democracy, here are preserved 
historic shrines of a mighty 
nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted 
in Old Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vaca- 
tion via motion pictures — free, 
except for shipping costs. Bor- 
row as many films as you need 
for your school program. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 805, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND . 


SATISFYING AS A HOME 











Wi: weather brings with it an annual 
increase in the amount of sickness 
and the number of accidents that occur 
each day. 

By the law of averages, a certain per- 
cent of these misfortunes will happen to 
members of the teaching profession. 

Are you one of the teachers who is pro- 
tected against the resulting loss of income 
and fees for medical care? 

If not, don’t wait until a bitter experi- 
ence has taught you the value of insuring 
against sickness, accident and quarantine. 
A TPU Peerless-Hospital certificate can 
end your financial worries once and for all 
—and it costs just a few cents a day. 

Take the first step toward financial 
security. Send the coupon today for full 
details and schedule of complete and lib- 
eral benefits. 


ENJOY PROTECTION 
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(TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION ’ 
( 116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. ) 
( Please send me complete information ) 
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Treasurer's Report 


FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1945 






Current Account yen of Association...... 900.00 
RECEIPTS: ROMVORHOR ......--..--% 912.33 
. E Committee Expenses: 
Cash Balance July 1, 1944, exclusive of i Constitution Committee $ 11.93 
War and Peace Fund............ $ 975.55 Board of Directors... . 493.68 
Cash Balance July 1, 1944, War and t: Legislative Committee. . 112.21 
ON ee ee eee 669.35 Policies Commission .. 526.84 
; — Finance Committee. ... 189.52 
Total Cash Balance in Current Account Minimum Salary Stand- 
July l, 1944 eee 6 o& «8 Cee 4 6 « 6s $ 1,644.90 ards Committee 27.94 
Association Dues................ 43,004.00 Other Committees .... 397.28 
Subscriptions to JOURNAL 185.39 1,759.40 
Abvertinwments now one ences. 10,811.79 tines Sarees 
Exhibit Booths ........... states 1,413.25 Publications and Research .......... 37.41 
Contribution to 1944 Convention. . . 761.00 Upkeep of Rental Property... . 157.58 
Dagiente catte ......5.-.-.-.0> 31.05 Dues to Organizations............ 149.00 
Cancelled Remittances and Refunds 358.66 eee aS eens are 5,000.00 
Return of advance on N.E.A. Conven- Clerical Services to President and Treasurer: 
Se SS 5. 6 Dates d ye Bare <a 62.14  "* Sapa aiearieas ae 0.00 
Contribution on Travel for Mr. Turner aE 13.13 
ee eee ere 14.00 an 33.13 
Sale of Miscellaneous Bulletins...... 50 Improvement to Building .......... 191.88 
Sale of Waste Paper...... cotta 8.36 Repairs and Service to Equipment... . 57.13 
Sale of Underwood Typewriter...... 32.25 Life Membership for Retiring Business 
ce | eee ee 11.76 i sk, Seen ee 25.00 
Rent on Propesty........+..... 245.80 we be for Retiring Business Man- 
RE aReh<en eee ae 500.00 
Total Receipts from Current Operations $56,939.95 wae Bond for Retiring President. 100.00 
Amount Borrowed from Bank. . 8,000.00 pO eae 50.00 
: eee Discount on Amount Borrowed.... 81.33 
Total Receipts and Cash Balance $66,584.85 Cancelled Remittances and Refunds. . 387.00 
4 —— ae (Hanover Co. check—$147.00; 
DISBURSEMENTS: So. Norfolk—$198.00; 
Salaries and Wages, etc. : Refunds—$42.00) 
Executive Secretary $5,500.00 Miscellaneous Items of Expense 
Assistant Executive Sec- ($5.00, $1.00, $3.60)......... 9.60 
Scores ME He ee ;- 3,800.00 Appraisal of Property ............ 33.00 
Director of Field Service Premium on Bonds of Treasurer and 
(10% months) .... 2,050.00 Executive Secretary ............ 50.0 
Clerks and Secretaries... 5,385.85 6.862.06 
Retirement of Business 
Manager ...... 600.00 Total Operation Expense ....... $48,712.00 
Extra Help ....... 371.25 War and Peace Fund Expenditures $ 669.35 
Treasurer ........ 50.00 a Payment of Amount Borrowed from 
Traveling Expenses per. Ys: 5. Oo 
raveling : = 
President ........... 154.01 _ 
Executive Secretary 716.92 Totel: Tiishursement $57,381.35 
Assistant Executive Sec- Cash Balance June 30, 1945 9,203.50 
Se 5. dei ole 260.37 
jer ere re 11.95 Total Disb ; 
ees 1040.28 otal Disbursement and Cash Balance Paci hdinltel 
——_———_ 2,183.53 
General Office Expenditures: Welfare Fund Account 
aie pe 8 589.52 RECEIPTS: ; 
Telephone and Telegraph 470.87 Cash Balance July 1, 1944 $ 1,312.65 
BAS eee 835.51 Interest $ 9576 
Equipment for Office. . . 709.78 Preventorium Collections 1,163.00 
2,605.68 Contribution 40.00 
Building Operating Expenses: Sale of $2,000 U. S. 
RRS ee ee 109.88 Bond Series G 1,912.00 
ASO Eee 114.46 ————-_ 3,210.76 
Water and Ice ....... 46.73 peeeitdqeneaens 
Janitorial Service and Total Welfare Receipts and Cash Balance $ 4,523.41 
ae Ae 403.10 DISBURSEMENTS: ee 
ee. aeh fae Catawba Sanatorium ..$ 504.90 
ee Committee Expense 78.98 
Moving Bell System. 4.35 Printing Hs 16.25 
Sewer Tax ..... 1.97 Enclosing Arcade (Pre- 
Sign Service 16.80 Smee)... « 1.023.12 
Repairs 14.00 $ 711.29 a ea ere 8.00 
Pe en ee s Metical Total Disbursement 1,631.25 
anaes ttt SD 5,160.83 Cash Balance June 30, 1945.. 2,892.16 
ee a ae Total Disbursements and Cash Balance. _ 4,523.41 
NEA... ate tenon e s sls fe a's 492.20 
Addressograph Supplies ...... 101.63 Trust Fund Account 
9,719.69 RECEIPTS: 
Conferences and Committees: Pa RT OD. Shoe cele ee cashes Pan au $ 1,908.48 
OS SSE ete 8. 
DISBURSEMENTS : 
Annual Convention ........... 2,382.83 ; 
District Associations ........... 2:600.00 Wittholding. Tak «n+ nse e rere eee BBP A, 
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Permanent Fund Account 
EIPTS: 


a 


ee ee eee, ae July 1, 1942-June 30, 1943...... $ 7,900.71 
Appropriation from Current Fund. . atv July 1, 1943-June 30, 1944..... 254.00 
Ler ene Siesta Total ae July 1, 1942-June PES 
al Receipts and Cash Balance... . $ 5,527.59 2 1944 ........050.. 8,154. 
a oe Bh te Less Amount Forwarded NEA 5/427.23 
DISBURSEMENTS: 5,000.00 sipitiinagptitingeisail 
Purchase Series ‘““G’’ Bond........ ; z . 
Cash Balance June 30, 1945...... 527.59 Net to VEA...............-. -$ 2,727.48 
Total Disbursements and Cash Balance > aI7 59 
= = DISBURSEMENTS: 
BALANCE SHEET 1943-44 
JUNE 30, 1945 Printing Special Public Relations 
ASSETS Materials POS Re, a 543.50 
Printing 20, copies State am- 
CASH IN BANK: Carvent Assste ber of Commerce Bulletin ; 262.50 
~ Cacuat oe ocntah $9,203.50 Postage on Public Relations Materials 526.13 
Weblese und Ascoent 2892.16 Extra Help Addressing and Mailing 450.00 
Tes Denil Regie. > 0.00 Four copies Sound Film ‘‘Pop —_ 
Permanent Fund Ac- eS 2 ah nk he oes «ss 276.00 
WOR. . «+ haskines 527.59 $ 2,058.13 
$12,623.25 1944-45 
Accounts Receivable Current Account. Two Copies Sound Film ‘‘Backing 
Paper Steck on Hand. .f. 2). waa 1,659.47 SN” ae 80.00 
Deposit at Post Office for Postage . : 13.19 Radio Scripts and Recordings... . 21.05 
——_ $1 4,375.91 Charts and Film Strip.......... 32.08 
Fixed Assets 100 Research Bulletins—NEA a 16.93 
Headquarters Office Building (Appraised 300 Each of two 6 pp. Folders, 
Value January 31, 1945).... . 14,000.00 ‘“‘Memorials in Transition’ and 
904 E. Marshall St. Property (Ap- “I’m Thankful I Am a Teacher’’ 59.00 
praised Value January 31, 1945). 5,000.00 4,000 Reprints from ‘‘Common- 
Furniture and Equipment (Appraised ES ae 51.00 
Valee. June 30, 194595 ..... 0c 2,338.66 500 copies ‘‘Education Steps Up 
————__ 21,338.66 Living Standards” ..... 50.00 
Investments 150 copies Southern States Work 
U. S. Bonds in Welfare Account.... 2,000.00 Conference Report . 150.00 
U. S. Bonds in Permanent Account 9,000.00 Postage on Public Relations Ma- 
11,000.00 EE ae ts a Pere 209.29 
$46,714.57 $ 069.35 
Liabilities and Net Worth 
LIABILITIES: Total Disbursements pei 1, 1942-June 30, 
Accounts Payable $ 50.00 pa te re ee .$ 2,727.48 
Net Worth $46,664.57 Balance..... 3 0.00 





J. IRVING BROOKS, Treasurer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 
(War and Peace Fund) 
RECEIPTS: 


‘i IRVING BROOKS, Treasurer. 




















SCHOOL PRINTING— 








We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 
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1946: For each and everyone of you, 


each and every day—a Happy New | 


Year of true peace and progress. 
~~ 
OVER 90,000,000 specially manufac- 
tured books were supplied by publishers 
during the war to the armed forces—an 
average of about 8 books for each person. 
wn 
DYNAMIC and functional are the many 
visual aids in AritHmMETIC We Use 
(Grades 2-9) by Brueckner, Grossnickle, 
Merton and Bedford. 
NN 
“PUBLISHERS to the English-speaking 
World” is a Winston slogan validated 
by recent textbook shipments to Cuba, 
Egypt, England, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, 
Mexico, Newfoundland, Philippines, 


Puerto Rico, S. America, Tasmania. 
¢ hail 


SURVEY reveals that “The unmarried 
woman who makes $2,000 a year spends 
more money on her clothes and upkeep 
than the wife of a man who makes 
$10,000 a year.” 
lo i id 
SINCE release six years ago, sales of 
Easy GrowTs InN ReaprincG have about 
quadrupled the gross number of copies 
estimated for THe New EnNGLanpD 
Primer over a period of 150 years. Want 
to know more about the little primer that 
“taught millions to read and not one to 
sin’? Write Winston Flashes. 
“nm 
SKEPTICAL we are indeed, but the 
weather man is right 85% of the time. 
4 Pr 
MODERN LANGUAGE teachers all over 
the world recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. E. B. DeSauzé’s 
CLEVELAND Puan for the Teaching of 
Romance Languages. 
nr 
DANNY DICTION: Do you know him? He 
is accurate—he is modern—he is thor- 
ough. He will help your students to use 
THe Winston Dictionary, Advanced, 
College or Encyclopedic Editions by 
four quiz booklets, free upon your request. 
Write for copies to Winston Flashes. 
“nw 
JANUARY 17, 240 years ago— Benjamin 
Franklin, printer, inventor, philosopher, 
diplomat, patriot and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of education, was born. Franklin 
claimed “‘If a man empties his purse into 
his head, no one can take it from him.”’ 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 Lge) tel, he) 
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Received Budgeted Estimated 
1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Dues $42,965.00 $42,450.00 $42,900.00 
oS a eae are 185.39 200.00 185.00 
ES 152 ap alas doe, eee eee a ae 10,888.79 9,500.00 10,500.00 
I pe hn, iy ee os ad ee 1,413.25 1,250.00 1,400.00 
Convention Contribution ............ 761.00 750.00 750.00 
Rental (904 E. Marshall)........... 245.80 420.00 210.00 
EP FE eee Pees.) eee ea So eee 
Current Operations ........ $56,534.07 $54,570.00 $55,945.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Items Expended Budgeted Recommended 
1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Salaries and Wages: 
Executive Secretary ba : $ 5,500.00 $ 5,500.00 $ 6,000.00 
Assistant Executive Secretary. . . 3,800.00 4,000.00 4,400.00 
Director Field Service............. 2,050.00 2,600.00 2,800.00 
Clerks and Secretaries Cee 5,385.85 6,250.00 6,500.00 
Retirement Business Manager. . 600.00 600.00 600.00 
Installation Retirement for Staff. . 1,000.00 
Extra Help eee 362.25 600.00 400.00 
Treasurer 100.00 100.00 200.00 
$17,798.10 $19,650.00 $21,900.00 
Travel: 
President $ 154.01 $ 300.00 $ 300.00 
Executive Secretary 704.94 500.00 600.00 
Assistant Executive Secretary 256.37 500.00 400.00 
Director Field Service 1,040.28 1,000.00 1,000.00 
$ 2,155.60 $ 2,300.00 $ 2,300.00 
Journal: 
Printing $ 5,160.83 $ 5,300.00 $ 6,200.00 
Paper 2,829.21 3,200.00 3.200.00 
Mailing 1,135.82 700.00 1,150.00 
Cuts 480.44 600.00 600.00 
Addressograph Supplies 101.63 0.00 125.00 
$ 9,707.93 $ 9,800.00 $11,275.00 
General Office Expense: 
Postage $ 589.52 $ 1,250.00 $ 900.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 470.87 500.00 500.00 
Supplies and Equipment . . 1,545.29 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Building Operation Expense (Light, 
Heat, Janitorial Service, etc.) 711.29 900.00 900.00 
$ 3,316.97 $ 3,650.00 $ 3,300.00 
Conferences and Committees: 
Conferences $ 2,700.92 $ 2,500.00 $ 2,700.00 
Districts et 2,600.00 2,600.00 2,600.00 
Departments of Association. . 900.00 900.00 1,300.00 
Board of Directors 493.68 1,000.00 600.00 
Executive Committee 0.00 250.00 125.00 
Nem Comventio®. i... 2452.5. 850.19 1,000.00 900.00 
Committee Expenses 1,265.72 1,500.00 1,500.00 
$ 8,810.51 $ 9,750.00 $ 9,725.00 
Miscellaneous: 
Publications and Research Bis hae 37.41 $ 2,500.00 $ 1,500.00 
Property Repairs and Improvement 191.88 500.00 500.00 
Dues to Organizations........ 149.00 100.00 150.00 
Permanent Fund 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Treasurer's Expenses ............. 25.08 50.00 50.00 
2 ees Sak Pee ee as 1,083.64 1,270.00 245.00 
$ 6,487.01 $ 9,420.00 $ 7,445.00 
GRAND TOTAL...... $48,276.12 $54,570.00 $55,945.00 


C. L. JENNINGS, Chairman 
J. IRVING BROOKS 

H. K. CASSELL 

JOHN D. MEADE 


G. TYLER MILLER 
R. BRUCE NEILL 
JAMES G. SCOTT 
ETHEL SPILMAN 
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Digest of Board of 
Directors Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association held regular sessions 
on Monday afternoon and evening, No- 
vember 19, 1945, and Tuesday morning, 
November 20, and a special session on 
Wednesday, November 21, with all mem- 
bers present and President G. Tyler Miller 
presiding. Business was transacted as fol- 
lows: 

(1) On nomination of the Executive 
Committee, after full consideration by the 
Board of Directors, Henry G. Ellis was 
elected Executive Secretary and Editor of 
the Virginia Journal of Education to suc- 
ceed Francis S. Chase, resigned, and to 
take office on December 1, 1945. 

(2) The Board formally expressed 
high appreciation for the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Chase since the summer 
of 1939 and regret at the loss of his 
service. 

(3) Heard and approved reports of the 
President, Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

(4) Authorized the transfer of $7,000 
from Current Fund to Permanent Fund. 

(5) Approved a scale to govern the 
salaries of the Executive Secretary and 
the Assistant Executive Secretary. 

(6) Received reports from the Vice- 
Presidents on activities in the several Dis- 
tricts 

(7) Heard, discussed, and approved re- 
ports of the several committees to be sub- 
mitted to the Delegate Assembly. 

(8) Authorized an increase to $600 
in the appropriation to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, with the necessary 
change in the budget estimates. 

(9) Elected members of the Executive 
Committee as follows: H. K. Cassell, R. 
Bruce Neill, D. B. Webb. 

(10) Re-elected Joseph E. Healy as a 
member of the Board of Trustees, Mrs. 
Josephine N. Fagg as a member of the 
Welfare Committee, and G. H. Givens as 
a member of the Legislative Committee. 

(11) Elected Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee as follows: Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, 
Chairman, N. Celeste Jones, Mrs. Jose- 
phine N. Howdershell, J. L. Walthall, 
and G. Tyler Miller. 

(12) Unanimously awarded the first 
Honorary Life Membership in the history 
of the Association to Francis S. Chase 
and other Honorary Life Memberships to 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Dr. J. L. Jar- 
man, Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, and Thomas 
C. Boushall. 
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Highlights of Committee Reports 


American Education Week Commit- 
tee reported unusual enthusiasm and in- 
terest this year and increased use of radio 
and larger participation by laymen. 

Attendance Committee reported in- 
creased signs of more effective enforce- 
ment of the Attendance Law and good 
results from increased employment of visit- 
ing teachers. 

Auditing Committee reported that the 
financial records of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, had been certified by Mr. 
J. G. Blount, Jr., who was employed as 
auditor. 

Citizenship Committee 
number of recommendations including ac- 
tive participation by all teachers as voting 
citizens in all elections and as leaders in 
forming community-wide citizenship com- 
mittees; evaluation of school programs in 
terms of contribution to worthwhile citi- 
zenship activities; locally planned Citizen- 
ship Day programs; emphasis in the Jour- 
nal on the duty of teachers to register and 
to vote. 

Constitution Committee’s recommen- 
dations were published in full in the Oc- 
tober and November, 1945, issues of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Editorial Advisory Board reported an 
interesting analysis of the coverage and 
allocation of space in the Journal for 
1944-45 and recommended items of policy 
as follows: 


reported a 


Resolutions, except those of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, not to be 
published in full; death notices to be 
limited to 100 words; no publication 
of original poetry; in general, limiting 
articles to two pages or less: continued 
effort to maintain balance between ar- 
ticles of general information and in- 
spirational value and articles of infor- 
mation on current practices and activi- 
ties within the State. 

Federal Legislative Committee re- 
ported progress in its efforts to arouse 
interest and gain support for Federal Aid 
bills and recommended close cooperation 
with, and active support of, the Federal 
Legislative Committee of the NEA in its 
federal legislative program. 

Guidance Committee reported coop- 
eration during the year with the State De- 
partment of Education in encouraging 
workshops and classes in guidance; com- 
mended the work of the Richmond Con- 
sultation Service and recommended exten- 
sion of this typeof service. 

Legislative Committee recommended 
endorsement by the Policies Commission 
of the VEA of the Virginia Education 
Commission report with certain changes 
and endorsed recommendations of the 
School Finance Committee for approval 
by the Delegate Assembly. 

Minimum Salary Standards Com- 
mittee reported. no meeting during the 


year because of the inclusion of the sub- 
stance of the 1944 recommendations in 
the report of the Virginia Education Com- 
mission and the feeling there should be no 
modification of these recommendations 
until the basic principles of a state-wide 
minimum salary standard have been put 
in operation. 

Public Relations Committee reported 
revision during the year of the “Manual 
for Public Relations Committees’’ and the 
widespread use of this manual by commit- 
tees of local associations and other groups. 
They reported as much activity by the 
members in public relations matters 
through correspondence and otherwise as 
the time of the members permitted. 

Retirement Committee reported the 
adoption by the 1945 special session of 
the General Assembly of Virginia of an 
amendment to the Retirement Law increas- 
ing the State allowance from 1/160 to 
1/80 for prior service of retired teachers 
who have attained the age of 65, and 
also provision by the Assembly for a 
somewhat more liberal disability allow- 
ance. It recommended eight changes in 
the Law which were approved by the 
Virginia Education Association and will 
be presented to the 1946 regular session 
of the General Assembly as a part of the 
Association's legislative program, 

School Finance Committee recom- 
mended endorsement of the budget of the 
State Board of Education, enactment of 
legislation by the 1946 General Assem- 
bly approving the minimum salary scale 
recommended by the Virginia Education 
Commission, enactment of legislation lib- 
eralizing and improving the Virginia Re- 
tirement System as recommended by the 
VEA Retirement Committee, enactment of 
legislation for a salary schedule for super- 
intendents of schools as recomemnded by 
the Virginia Education Commission, and 
approving in general the principles of a 
plan for the distribution of State funds 
proposed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Tenure Committee reported no meet- 
ing during the year because its 1944 
recommendations as approved by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and the Vir- 
ginia Education Commission are now un- 
der consideration by the State Board of 
Education, 

War Fund Committee reported efforts 
during the year to stimulate the use in 
the schools, both now and in the future, 
of teaching materials designed to throw 
light on the inter-relationships and inter- 
dependence of nations, recognizing that 
the development of an increased interna- 
tional outlook in the program of instruc- 
tion in the schools is a more important 
activity of the committee than emphasis 
on the immediate use of the schools for 
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securing contributions to a fund. 

War Savings Committee reported an 
increase of 50 per cent in the school sales 
of War Stamps and Bonds in 1944-45 
over 1943-44, and continued successful 
activity in the fall of 1945-46. It recom- 
mended continuance of savings programs 
through 1945-46, and that the work of 
the War Savings Committee be continued 
in the State as a School Savings Com- 
mittee to promote thrift education as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 

Welfare Committee recommended— 

1. That, because of the growing num- 
ber of teachers using the Preven- 
torium and the fixed amount of 
service available there, the whole 
matter be reviewed by the Com- 
mittee as soon as “‘normal” condi 
tions can again be counted on for 
the purpose of clarifying ideas and 
establishing a better understanding 
among the teachers and a clearer 
ruling about admissions. 

2. That the policy of carrying on wel- 
fare work by committees of local 
associations be encouraged and that 
the State Committee hold itself 
ready to give assistance whenever 
asked. 

3. That the material prepared for the 
Handbook be revised in as con- 
densed form as possible and be 
printed in a form like that of the 
Handbook of Public Relations. 








Condensed Minutes of Departments 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers met on Tuesday, November 20, 1945, 
at 3:00 P. M., with the president, N. 
Celeste Jones, presiding. Minutes of the 
1944 meeting were read and approved 
with one correction. Antionette Poole 
reported on the 1945 Yearbook and dis- 
tributed Yearbooks to District represen- 
The following reports were heard 
Treasurer, Mrs. Gladys 
Gregory Gaines; Auditing Committee, 
Mrs. Patty Jackson; Teacher Welfare 
Committee, Alice Moore Armstrong in 
the absence of the chairman, Frances Lee 
West; Public Relations Committee, Mrs. 
Louise Herndon in the absence of the 
chairman, Mary Waller Dickinson; Reso- 
lutions Committee, Mary DeLong in the 
absence of the chairman, Leila Stalker: 
Budget Committee, Mrs. Holmes Mc- 
Guffin, chairman, recommended expendi- 
tures totaling $600 and reported that the 
Board of Directors of the VEA had rec- 
ommended to the Delegate Assembly ap- 
proval of this amount in the VEA an- 
nual budget. Miss Ethel Spilman spoke 
briefly and expressed thanks to the De- 
partment for its support of her adminis- 
tration as president of the VEA. Pur- 
suant to recommendations of the Nomi- 


tatives. 
and accepted: 
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nating Committee, Mary DeLong, chair- 
man, officers were elected as follows: 

Vice-President—Antoinette Poole, Nor- 
folk. Treasurer—Mrs. Margurite Law- 
rence, Roanoke. 

Miss N. Celeste Jones was elected as 
delegate to the Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference in Alabama, December 27-28, with 
Antoinette Poole as first alternate and 
Mary DeLong as second alternate. 

Miss Jones distributed organization 
handbooks of the NEA and called atten- 
tion to the NEA breakfast Wednesday 
morning. A vote of thanks was extended 
Mrs, Gladys Gregory Gaines, the outgoing 
treasurer. 

At 4:00 P. M. the meeting adjourned 
to the Marshall Room to hear Dr. Jean 
Betzner’s address on ‘“‘The Arts in the 
Curriculum.’’ Members of the Art Sec- 
tion were guests of the Classroom Teach- 
ers Department at this address. 

The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, composed of Helen Buckley, Lucy Gat- 
ling and Leila Stalker, chairman, was ap- 
proved. 

VIVIAN GLAZEBROOK, Secretary. 


Department of Elementary 
Principals 

The Elementary Principals Association 
met on November 20 at 2:00 P. M. with 
the president, Mrs. Josephine N. How- 
dershell, presiding. Robert Williams, State 
Director of Elementary Education, ad- 
dressed the principals on the subject, ‘“The 
Elementary Principal in the Virginia Pro- 
gram of Education.”’ After Mr, Williams’ 
address, Mrs. Pauline Gorham, chairman, 
made a report of the Status Committee. 
She said that as a result of Governor 
Darden’s recommendation to the called 
meeting of the Virginia General Assembly, 
$100,000 was appropriated for the sum- 
mertime employment of principals on an 
experimental basis, the State paying % 
and the localities % of the regular salary 
for that time; 210 principals were em- 
ployed this year—195 high school and 
15 elementary principals. She said also 
that Governor Darden has proposed for 
the 1946-47 budget a substantial sum for 
the continuation and enlargement of the 
program. She also reported that many 
superintendents who last year considered 
only high school principals for 12 months’ 
employment are planning similar employ- 
ment for elementary principals who have 
worthwhile community programs. 

The committee asked to be continued 
and asked for authority to continue to 
cooperate with the Secondary Principal's 
committee, employing such means as are 
expedient in furthering the 12-month em- 
ployment program. The Association ap- 
proved the report, thanking the commit- 
tee for an outstanding piece of work. 











Questions from the floor centered on the 
type of summer program carried on by 
the 15 elementary principals and the 
method of putting the program into op- 
eration. 

Mr. Donahoe, vice-president, asked that 
the Publicity Committee and the Finance 
Committee make plans to see that all ele- 
mentary principals of the State are invited 
to join our Association. Envelopes were 
passed to those present, with the request 
from the secretary-treasurer that names, 
addresses, and schools be placed on the 
envelope. The secretary reported 63 mem- 
bers at the close of the meeting. All Dis- 
trict representatives were asked to send in 
memberships to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Charlotte Dadmun, Patrick Henry 
School, Norfolk, Va., as soon as con- 
venient, 

CHARLOTTE DADMUN, Secretary. 


Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


The annual meeting of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals was held 
on November 20 at 2:00 P. M. in the 
Ballroom of Hotel Richmond. President 
F. W. Sisson presided over the unusually 
well attended meeting. 

The Association recommended to the 
State Department of Education that Vir- 
ginia principals be furnished with full- 
time secretaries. It also considered in 
detail such phases of its instructional pro- 
gram as the twelve-months job for the 
principals, and the five-year program in 
the high school. The only officer elected 
at this conference was that of Secretary 
and Treasurer. Principal C. M. Bussinger 
of Farmville, was elected to serve during 
the next two years. 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, State Director 
of Secondary Education, led a most in- 
formative discussion on the question of 
Twelve-Months Employment for the Prin- 
cipals. 

Mr. Orville Wake, Assistant Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, discussed in a 
most interesting manner the important 
problem of ‘‘The Five-Year High School 
Program’”’ in the State. 

Following in order on the program, 
Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Secondary Education, gave 
the principals an interesting and instruc- 
tive paper on the subject of ‘‘Evaluation 
of Work in the Armed Services in Terms 
of High School Credits’. 

Principal B. L. Stanley of Harrisonburg, 
led a discussion which attempted to eval- 
uate and summarize the many instructive 
ideas presented. 

On November 19 at an Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, E. E. Trent, R. J. Cos- 
ten, and H. E. Lyell were appointed to fill 
vacancies on the Executive Committee of 
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the Department of Secondary School 
Principals. 

A resolution was adopted requesting 
that all principals be furnished with full- 
time secretaries. 

The Status Committee, composed of 
W. E. Early, Joe Rotella, and Russell 
B. Gill, chairman, submitted a carefully 
prepared report, including a report of 
conferences with Governor Darden leading 
to an appropriation of $100,000 by the 
special session of the General~ Assembly 
to be applied to the employment of Prin- 
cipals on a twelve months basis. 

C. M. BUSSINGER, Secretary. 


Department of 
Superintendents 


The Department of Superintendents of 
the Virginia Education Association held 
its first session of its annual meeting on 
the evening of November 19 with L. T. 
Hall, President, presiding. The general 
topic dealt with administrative authority 
and duties of superintendents and school 
board members. 

Superintendent J. Foster Hollifield of 
Henry County, discussed the topic of 
“‘What I Would Do If I Were a School 
Board Member.” 

Mr. Randolph W. Church, member of 
the Richmond City School Board, talked 
on ‘What I Would Do If I Were a Super- 
intendent of Schools in Virginia.”’ 

Superintendent F. F, Jenkins of South- 
ampton County pointed out the legal au- 
thority of a superintendent of schools in 
Virginia making various references to the 
school laws including the regulations of 
the Department of Education which spe- 
cify the authority and obligations of the 
office of Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. W. L. Murphy of the Norfolk 
County School Board stated that school 
board members should be people who be- 
lieve in education as a great social force. 
They should analyze their responsibilities 
and conscientiously try to accept them 
but that their most important job is the 
selection of a properly qualified superin- 
tendent. 

The second session dealt with some of 
the post-war problems affecting schools. 
State Director of Elementary Education 
R. F. Williams cited the plans made by 
the Department of Education in initiating 
the visiting teacher program in the State 
on a sound educational basis. Superin- 
tendent R. W. Bobbitt of Charlotte Coun- 
ty described the work of the visiting 
teacher in his county during the past year, 
Superintendent T. C. Anderson of South 
Norfolk and Superintendent R. C. Graham 
of Albemarle County discussed ‘‘A T welve- 
Year Program for a Twelve-Year System.”’ 

On the topic of “‘Organization of Ad- 
ministrative Routine’, Superintendent H. 
A. Hunt of Portsmouth and Superintend- 


ent H. I. Willett of Norfolk County were 
the speakers. 

Superintendent John D. Meade of Pe- 
tersburg and Superintendent C. Alton 
Lindsay of Hampton and Elizabeth City 
County spoke on “Public Relations’. 

On the topic ‘“‘Paying Teachers’ Sal- 
aries on a Merit Basis’’, Superintendent 
R, L. Nelson of Martinsville and Super- 
intendent M. L. Carper of Allegheny 
County taking opposite sides of the ques- 
tion brought out various points bearing 
on the wisdom of adopting any form of 
merit system of. salaries. 

Under the title of ‘‘Recent Progress and 
Pressing Needs in Virginia Public Schools’, 
Superintendent G. L. H. Johnson of Dan- 
ville enumerated the various high spots in 
the progress of the public schools in recent 
decades emphasizing particularly the steady 
increases in enrollment and in expenditure. 
Despite commendable progress made in re- 
cent years, Virginia schools have many 
needs which must be met in order to raise 
the quality of public education in the 
State, Superintendent Johnson stated. 

The final meeting of the Department 
was a luncheon meeting at which the 
speakers were Richard B. Kennan of the 
National Education Association and Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster. Mr. Kennan spoke 
on the topic “‘Do We Need Federal Aid 
for Education?’’ Dr, Lancaster speaking 
on ‘‘Needed Support for Public Educa- 
tion, 1946-48" outlined other steps neces- 
sary for the State to take in the way of 
financial support in order to arrive at goals 
set by the State Board of Education and 
the recommendations of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Commission. 

A business session followed in which 
members of the Department adopted a 
Constitution and By-Laws, heard reports 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and the com- 
mittee on resolutions, and a report of the 
committee on nominations. The following 
officers were elected for the year beginning 
January 1, 1946: President, John D. 
Meade, Superintendent of Schools in Pe- 
tersburg; Vice-President, T. V. Gale, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Stafford and 
King George Counties; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, R. E. Kyle, Superintendent of 
Schools in Carroll County. 

The body instructed the Secretary- 
Treasurer to send flowers to Superin- 
tendent W. G. Rennolds who was ill in the 
Johnston-Willis Hospital and to write 
letters to Superintendent Joseph H. Saun- 
ders of Newport News and former Su- 
perintendent R. E. Cook of Roanoke 
County who were reported to be ill at 
their homes. The Secretary-Treasurer was 
also instructed to send letters to superin- 
tendents in office during the past term who 
were not now in office, expressing appre- 
ciation for the services of these men to 
education in the State. 

RAWLS BYRD, Secretary. 
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Department of Supervison 
and Curriculum Development 


The Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of Virginia held 
its annual meeting on November 20, 1945. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Elizabeth Ellmore. 

After a brief welcome to the Visiting 
Teachers, the minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

The treasurer’s report, made by S. P. 
Johnson, was also unanimously approved. 

Mrs. Jeanette Fellows, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, brought in the 
following report: 

President, Sue Ayres; Treasurer, E. F. 
Overton; Representative at large to the 
Executive Committee, Lynette Brock; Rep- 
resentative to the Board of Directors of 
the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the NEA, D. C. 
Berry. These officers were unanimously 
elected. 

Mrs, J. Kemper Staples, Effie Bagwell 
and H. L. Duff were appointed to the 
Nominating Committee for the coming 
year. Miss Marguerite Erdman was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Social Committee 
and S. A. Martinsen, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. Miss Agnes Miles was 
appointed to the Worrell Memorial Com- 
mittee. 

A report on the arrival of new books 
in the Worrell Memorial Library was made 
by Mary Barksdale. 

An interesting report on the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Art Alliance was 
given by Mrs. Flora J. Cranz. 

Miss Virginia Harwood was appointed 
representative to the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Miss Gertrude Hankamp brought greet- 
ings from the NEA. 

New members of the State Department 
of Education introduced were: 

Miss Merle Davis, Assistant Supervisor 
of Elementary Education; Sara Joyner, Su- 
pervisor of Art Education; Margaret 
Rutherford, Acting Assistant Supervisor of 
Libraries; Cordelia Cox, Supervisor of 
Visiting Teachers; O. M. Wake, Assistant 
Supervisor of Secondary Education; W. 
W. Wilkerson, Assistant Supervisor of 
Secondary Education; A. L. Walker, Su- 
pervisor of Business Education. 

Mrs. Josephine Fagg, chairman of the 
Program Committee, presented Juliet 
Ware. who introduced Dr. Jean Betzner 
of Columbia University, who spoke on 
“‘New Challenges in Children’s Reading.”’ 

The afternoon program opened with 
Dr. Helseth, chairman of the Research 
Committee, explaining plans for the co- 
operative child study program. Dr. Hel- 
seth stated that the purpose of the Re- 
search Committee is to stimulate more co- 
Operative action in order to blend mate- 
rials sent in. The first incidents should be 
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eepwennent 


sent to Dr. Helseth not later than Feb- 


ruary 1. After several illustrations of 
emotional disturbances were reported, Miss 
Coleman and Mr. Carper, committee mem- 
bers, distributed mimeographed sugges- 
tions for assembling brief descriptions of 
good practices. 

Mr. Martin L. Hogan introduced Lieu- 
tenant Carr, specialist in visual teaching 
aids with the Navy, who discussed ways 
in which these aids can serve the schools. 

HELEN EINSTEIN, Secretary. 


Department of Teacher 
Training 

The Executive Committee of the 
Teacher Training Department of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association held an open 
forum discussion of the problems of the 
Department on Tuesday, November 20. 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett of Radford College, 
President of the Department, presided, 
with Miss Jonnie Gore, Radford, Secre- 
tary. 

Representatives of the various colleges 
interested in teacher education devoted the 
to a discussion of the newer 
emphases in teacher education. Points 
discussd were the necessity for a curriculum 
revision of the teacher training curricula, 
It was 


afternoon 


and regulations for certification. 
proposed that research studies be carried 
out to establish the relationship between 
teaching responsibilities and the majors 
followed by students in their pre-service 
education, and another study to consider 
the professional implications of the extra- 
curricula activities now prevalent on col- 
lege campuses where teachers are in train- 
ing. Reports on current trends in cur- 
riculum development and campus activi- 
ties in their respective institutions were 
given by the representatives. The business 
of the Committee centered around a dis- 
cussion of the spring meeting which will 
be held in April at one of the Virginia 
colleges. 

New officers will be elected at the spring 
meeting. Present officers are: Dr. M’Ledge 
Moffett, Radford College, President; Harry 
Sanders, VPI, Vice-President: and Jonnie 
Gore, Radford, Secretary-Treasurer. 

JONNIE GORE, Secretary. 


Virginia School Trustees 
Association 

The meeting of the Virginia School 
Trustees Association was held in the 
Richmond Room of the Hotel Richmond 
beginning at 10:00 A. M. on Tuesday, 
November 20, 1945, with E. Taylor Bat- 
ten, presiding, other duties having com- 
pelled President R. B. Crawford to be in 
Chicago. 

The minutes of the 1944 meeting were 
read and approved without correction. 


Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Su- 





perintendent of Public Instruction, spoke 
to the group, using as his subject, ‘“What 
Has Been Done in the Virginia Field of 
Education, and What We Should Do 
Toward Supporting Education.” 

Mr. Richard B. Kennon, Associate Sec- 
retary, National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
NEA, used as his subject, ‘“‘Do We Need 
Federal Aid for Education?”’ 

At the afternoon session, J. V. Clarke, 
Executive Secretary, State Committee on 
Surplus War Goods, spoke on the sale 
of surplus Federal property to school 
boards, with particular reference to the 
special provision for schools and hospitals 
under the Federal regulations. 

Mr. R. E. Kell, of the Bristol School 
Board, had been scheduled to speak on the 
subject, ‘“Views of a School Board Mem- 
ber."’ Last minute developments pre- 
vented Mr. Kell’s. attending the meeting. 
Mr. W. L. Murphy of the Norfolk Coun- 
ty School Board quite willingly filled in 
for Mr. Kell and spoke effectively on the 
same subject. 

A short business session followed. Re- 
ports of the Resolutions Committee by 
Mrs. Mary W. Calcott, chairman, and the 
Legislative Committee by H. L. Baxley, 
were read and adopted. 

Mr. W. F. Young of the Legislative 
Committee recommended that committee 
members in the future meet on the night 
before the committee reports are to be 
presented in order that they may have 
ample time to work out committee reports, 
This recommendation received very fa- 
vorable consideration, but no action was 
called for. 

Mrs. Mary K. Cooley, chairman of the 
Auditing Committee, reported that the 
records of the Treasurer had been audited 
and that they had been found to be in 
order. 

Mr. Fred Robinson, chairman of the 
1945-46 Nominating Committee made the 
following nominations: President, W. L. 
Murphy, 409 Court Street, Portsmouth, 
and Vice-President H. L. Baxley, War- 
renton. On motion properly seconded the 
nominations were closed, and Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Baxley were elected by acclaima- 
tion. The new president was introduced, 
and after appropriate remarks named as 
the Executive Board for 1945-46 the fol- 
lowing persons: E. T. Batten, Holland; 
Mrs. Henry W. Decker, Richmond; and 
Mrs. L. A. Schrader, Amherst. V. E. 
Jernigan was re-appointed Secretary-T reas- 
urer to serve the Association for the year 
1945-46. 

Dr. Manahan, chairman of the Special 
Awards Committee, reported that his com- 
mittee had made a decision and that the 
results of their finding had been turned 
over to the president of the VEA. The 
certificate and bond in recognition of out- 
school trustee for 


standing service as a 
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the year 1944-45 was awarded to R. B. 
Crawford of Farmville. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that 
the membership of the Association had 
experienced a healthy growth during the 
past year. Of the 131 city and county 
school boards, 72 of the school boards had 
paid in full their membership dues for 
the year 1944-45. This carried a paid-up 
membership of 364 school trustees as of 
this date. 

Following this report, there was a dis- 
cussion among the members of the As- 
sociation in favor of urging all school 
trustees to belong to the State Trustees 
Association. One trustee said, ‘‘All su- 
perintendents belong to the Superintend- 
ents Association—why not all trustees to 
the Trustees Association?’’ 


Vice-Presidents from the various Dis- 
tricts were named as follows: District A— 
R. E. Burch, Samos; District B—Mrs. 
S. B. Carter, Suffolk; District C—Jim 
Smith, Ashland; District D—Mrs. Herbert 
Goodman, Cumberland; District E—C. B. 
Hopkins, Stuart; District F—A. S. St. 
Clair, Blue Ridge; District G— Mr. 
Brown, Deputy; District H—G. T. 
Reeves, Falls Church; District I—Paul G. 
Cox, Galax; District J—Mrs. G. R. El- 
liott, Orange; District K—-W. B. Car- 
rier, Coeburn; District L—B. M. Wil- 
liams, Norfolk; District M—Mrs. Mary 
K, Cooley, Hillsville. 

V. E. JERNIGAN, Secretary. 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 


Approximately 250 educators repre- 
senting the fields of agriculture, distribu- 
tive education, guidance, home economics, 
industrial arts, rehabilitation, and trades 
and industry attended a one-day meeting 
of the Virginia Vocational Association on 
Friday, November 23, at the John Mar- 
shall Hotel in Richmond. 

The general meeting which was held 
in the forenoon was presided over by 
President Joseph A. Schad, while the sec- 
tional meetings, which were held in the 
afternoon, were arranged and conducted 
by the Vice-Presidents of the association. 

Key speakers on the morning program 
were Professor Harry W. Sanders, Head 
of Teacher Training at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, Chairman, Educational Committee, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. A 
highlight of the program was a panel 
discussion on vocational education led by 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
served as moderator. Other members of 
the panel were Superintendents Fendall R. 
Ellis, Q. D. Gasque, John D. Meade, Paul 
W. Munro, R. O. Nelson, and H. I. 
Willett 

Miss Martha Creighton, State Super- 
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visor of Home Economics Education, was 
presented a lifetime certificate in the 
American Vocational Association by the 
Virginia Vocational Association, Division 
of Home Economics teachers. Miss Nancy 
Browning, Vice-President of the section, 
made the presentation. 

During the business meeting which fol- 
lowed, the constitution of the Virginia 
Vocational Association was revised. The 
reports of the nominating, auditing, reso- 
lutions, and public relations committees 
were accepted and approved by the asso- 
ciation. Upon recommendation of a spe- 
cial committee the assembly adopted a 
resolution providing funds for the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association divisions for 
program development. 


The Public Relations Committee rec- 
ommended that the News Bulletin, which 
was developed during the year, be con- 
tinued as it was meeting a very definite 
need. Serving as editor for the new 
year will be the newly elected Vice- 
President-at-large Harvey D. Seal, Instruc- 
tor of Agriculture. 

Officers elected to represent the associa- 
tion for the year beginning December 1, 
1945, are: President, Rosemary McMillan, 
Teacher Trainer, Richmond Professional 
Institute; Vice-President-at-large, Harvey 
D. Seal, Instructor of Agriculture, Ash- 
land; Secretary, Nettie Yowell, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond; Treas- 
urer, Judith Agee, Instructor of Home 
Economics, Richmond. 

Vice-Presidents elected by the various 
divisions following the meetings of the 
sections are: H. C. Page, Agriculture; 
Beth Jordon, Home Economics; Katherine 
Crippen, Distributive Education; Wayne 
Everett, Industrial Arts; and Roy New- 
kirk, Trades and Industry. 

Outgoing officers are: Joseph A. Schad, 
President; Herbert Adams, Vice-President- 
at-large; Carrie Vaughan, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Harvey D. Seal, Vice-President, Di- 
vision of Agriculture; Nancy Browning, 
Vice-President, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics; Foy Aust, Vice-President, Trades 
and Industry; and Helen Ward, Imme- 
diate Past President and Representative on 
the Executive Board. 

JOSEPH A. SCHAD, Retiring President. 


Reports of Sections 


The Art Teacher Section met Novem- 
ber 20, 1945, as the guest of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers to hear 
Dr. Jean Betzner of Columbia University 
who spoke on the subject ‘‘The Arts in 
the Curriculum.” 

The Executive Committee of the Art 
Section met preceding the program to con- 
sider plans for the year’s work. The re- 
sult was a decision, approved later by the 
Section, to work out plans for an all state 
exhibition of elementary art work for a 


spring showing in Richmond and a tour 
of the state during the coming year. At 
this time the Section plans to meet again 
for the exhibit and to discuss plans and 
policies for the expansion of the general 
art program under the guidance of the 
State Art Supervisor, Sara Joyner. The 
Committee to work out the details of the 
plans are, Mrs. Edna Rex, Chairman, 
Willie Mae Ivy, and Sara Joyner, all of 
Richmond. 

Officers for the Section are: President, 
Virginia Bedford, S.T.C., Farmville; Vice- 
President, Alice M. Aiken, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg: Secretary, Jane Pitkin, 
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Yes, you can teach art as easily as any 
| other course ... when you follow the 
detailed, practical lesson-plans and 
concrete, factual methods outlined 
'in this series of eight Creative Art 
| Books and corresponding Teachers’ 
Manuals. Step by logical step, these 
books present all required topics, 
stimulating ideas for creative pro- 
jects, easy-to-follow methods —all 
the material you need to teach art in 
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with no special skill, education or 
| equipment. So investigate today... 
don’t miss this chance to add art to 


your teaching skills. 
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’ Arlington County; Treasurer, Mrs. Edna 

Rex, Richmond. 

The Business Education Section held 
its annual meeting at a luncheon on Fri- 
day, November 23, with President W. L. 
Edwards, presiding. 

Officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, W. L. Edwards, Ports- 
mouth; Vice-President, Mrs. E. F. Bur- 
mahlin, Lynchburg; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Helen Botto, Richmond. 

The group expressed a preference for 
some time other than Thanksgiving for 
the annual meeting of the VEA. 

The program was concluded with an 
address by A. L. Walker, State Super- 
visor of Office Education, on the history 
of Business Education and the function 
of a State Supervisor. 

The Classical Section met for the first 
time since the war on Friday, November 
23, 1945. The morning session was fol- 
lowed by a well attended luncheon. 

At the business session, the following 
motions were passed: 

That the Latin Tournament would be 
continued this year, the examinations to 
be held at the various centers, as before 
the war. Dr. Rollin H. Tanner of Mary 
Washington College, will act as Honorary 
Chairman, and Anne Owens of Fredericks- 
burg, as Secretary. 

That material for visual aid in teaching 
Latin, such as slides on classical subjects, 
will be added to our Service Bureau as 
soon as possible. 

That a spring meeting will be held, 
the placed to be announced [ater. 

The new officers, to serve after July 
1, 1946, are: Dr. Graves Thompson, 
President; Elizabeth Glass, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Marion West, Secretary; and Mary 
Tillette, Treasurer. 

The business session was followed by 
two splendid lectures, one by Dr. Alex- 
ander David Fraser on ‘“‘Defensive Weap- 
ons and Protecting Walls of Ancient 
Greeks’’, illustrated by slides; and a lec- 
ture by Dr. Henry Thompson Rowell on 
“Italy and the United States Government 
Aid in Preserving Ancient Monuments’. 


The English Section held its annual 
meeting on Friday, November 23, 1945, 
with the President, Janice Bland, presid- 
ing. Clara M. Hurt acted as secretary in 
the absence of the Secretary, Mary Waller 
Dickinson. 


Discussion of ways and means of stimu- 
lating a larger interest of English teachers 
in the Section and more effective organi- 
zation was followed by a motion made 
and carried empowering the president of 
the Section to appoint representatives in 
each District of the VEA. The question 
of a meeting date other than Thanksgiving 
was endorsed. 


A panel discussion on the topic, “‘What 
Should Be the Characteristics of the Eng- 
lish Curriculum for Peace-Time Virginia?’ 
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was presided over by Dr. Richard A. 
Meade of the University of Virginia. 
Members of the panel were: Mary Spots- 
wood Payne, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg; Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, George 
Washington High School, Danville; Mary 
DeLong, Jefferson High School, Roanoke; 
C. J. M. Blume, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville. 


Officers for the year were elected as 


follows: President, Marjie Robertson, 
Alexandria; Vice-President, Nancy E. 
Lukers, Roanoke; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Hilda Devillbiss, Portsmouth. 

Home Economics Section. On the 
afternoon of November 23, 1945, the 


State Home Economics Teachers and the 
Distributive Education Teachers held a 
joint meeting, with Nancy Browning, 
Vice-President of the Home Economics 
Teachers, presiding. 

Mrs. Jessie Grigg, Teacher Trainer in 
the Farmville High School, spoke on 
‘Problems Facing Families in These Post- 
war Times.” 

The talk was followed by a panel dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Reconversion Consumer Prob- 
lems” with Louise Bernard, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, as mod- 
erator. Members of the panel were three 
Distributive Education teachers, Elizabeth 
Colby, Katherine Crippen, and Mrs. 
Kathleen Crismond; and three Home 
Economics teachers, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Donald, Mrs. Rebecca Fischel, and Mrs. 
Helen Hopper. 

A business meeting of each group was 
held after the above discussion. 

New officers elected for the Virginia 
Home Economics Teachers were: Presi- 


dent, Beth Jordon, Radford; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cleada Miller, Herndon; Secretary, 
Elizabeth Cole, Fork Union; Treasurer, 
Irna Shotwell, Nathalie. 


Mathematics Section. 
feature of the annual 
Mathematics Section was an address by 
Dr. T. McN. Simpson of Randolph- 
Macon College on the topic, ‘‘Mathematics 
for War and Mathematics for Peace’’, fol- 
lowed by a discussion from the floor. 

Hi. H. Walker of Charlottesville was 
elected President for the year and em- 
powered to appoint a Secretary. 

The Music Section held its annual 
meeting on November 21. Affiliation with 
the Music Education National Conference, 
beginning January 1, 1946, was author- 
ized. Plans were made for the All-State 
High School Band Clinic in February and 
tentative plans for the State String Clinic. 
Plans were also made for six District fes- 
tivals to select eligibles for the State Music 
Festival to be held in Richmond in April. 

Dr. Louis G. Wersen, Director of Mu- 
sic Education, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
delivered an inspiring address. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sena B. Wood, Norfolk: Vice- 
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Presidents, Mrs. Magdalene Armistead, 
Lynchburg, and Sharon B. Hoose, Char- 
lottesville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Nina B. Swann, Richmond. 


The Public School Librarians’ Sec- 
tion held its first meeting since 1942 at 
10 A. M. on Friday, November 23, 1945. 
Miss Margaret Dickinson, Head Cataloger 
of the Mary Washington College Library, 
presided. 


Officers for the coming year were unan- 
imously elected as follows: President, 
Julia Frances Robinson, Petersburg; Vice- 
President, Mildred Snyder, Kempsville; 
and Secretary, Frances Richmond, Wythe- 
ville. 

Resolutions, presented by Julia Frances 
Robinson, were unanimously adopted. 

After the business session the group 
heard a program centering around the 
librarian’s responsibility for the use of 
visual aids in the modern educational pro- 
gram. Martin L. Hogan, former Su- 
pervisor of the Bureau of Teaching Ma- 
terials of the Virginia State Board of 
Education, discussed the State’s program 
for the distribution of audio-visual aids, 
stressing the importance of making such 
aids the property of the library and of 
training the librarian to direct the use of 
these materials. 

Miss Constance Perrin, teacher of social] 
science in the John B. Cary School, Rich- 
mond, taught a demonstration lesson on 
the use of a silent moving picture pro- 
jector in the classroom. Miss Mae Gra- 
ham, Acting Head of the Library Science 
Department of the the College of William 
and Mary, spoke on the librarian’s respon- 
sibility for the selection, care, distribution 
and use of audio-visual aids. 

The concluding number on the program 
was a round table discussion of experiences 
in using audio-visual materials. 

The Retired Teachers Section held 
its tenth annual meeting on November 20. 
Devotionals were conducted by Rev. 
Robert B. Echols, Rector of St. John’s 
Church. Minutes of the last meeting and 
the Treasurer's report were read and ap- 
proved. 

A few moments of reverent silence fol- 
lowed the reading, by Iva Salter, of a long 
list of teachers who had died since Novem- 
ber 1944. 


Miss Cornelia Adair gave an interesting 
and humorous talk on the beginning of 
the pension system. D. E. McQuilkin dis- 
cussed the details of the pension plan, 
and Francis S. Chase spoke on the accom- 
plishments of the Association, 


Officers were unanimously elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Maud H. Hudson; 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro; 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Ida 
F. Dawson; Recording Secretary, Daisy B. 
Winston. 


A special feature of the meeting was 





vocal music by Marie Goodman, Arm- 
strong High School pupil. After prayer 
by Rev. D. V. Young, the meeting ad- 
journed 

School Secretaries Section held its an- 
nual meeting, Wednesday, November 21, 
at 4:30 P, M. AIl secretaries and clerical 
employees of the State educational system 
were invited to attend and become mem- 
bers. 

After a short business session, the Presi- 
dent, Nellie Henson, introduced the speak- 


er, Justice George L. Browning, of the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. He 
gave a delightful talk on the importance 
of seeing beauty in one’s surroundings 
and of appreciation of the Arts as the way 
to a fuller and richer life. Mrs. Con- 
stance King Cowardin, President of the 
National Association of School Secretaries, 
told about the workshop for secretaries, 
held last June at Columbia University, and 
gave an interesting account of her visit. 
She expressed the hope that some of the 
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A suggestion that 
might help you with 


Don Quixote 











your problem of getting your class to enjoy books | 


Based on belief, alert youngsters can become interested in any | 


subject they know something about, you might plan a program of | 


Reading All Round a popular subject such as Horses. Working 
toward this, you might confer with your Librarian about books 


needed or choose them for yourself. 


Then ask the class to read round 
the subject in preparation for a 
radio-style quiz program in which 

all would take part. The ques- 
tions could be based on the fol- 
lowing hints, varied of course 
according to reading needs 
and your own original ideas, 
1. Name and describe the favorite 
mounts of Richard 1, Buffalo Bill, 
Robert E. Lee, Sitting Bull, Lone 
Ranger and Alexander the Great. 
2. In what works of fiction do 
the following appear: Rozinante, 
Babieca, Velvet, Smoky, Bobcat, 
Mancha and Gato, the Magic 
Horse? 
3. What characteristics distinguish 
the following: Pegasus, Sleipner, 
the Trojan Horse, Iron Horse, Crazy 
Horse and Man-O-War? 


These questions should direct 
a fairly broad search through 
the pages of literature, my- 
thology, biography and con- 
temporary stories, 

This suggestion made by Miss 
Bethany C. Swearingen, Assist- 





ant Librarian, Public Library, | 


Jackson, Mississippi. 


We hope the above is helpful | 


to you just as chewing Gum 
helps millions of people daily. 
A benefit that might especially 


appeal to you as a teacher, | 
is that chewing seems to aid | 
concentration and to keep the | 
mind awake...a welcome aid | 
after a hard day at school, | 


when you are home and want 
to read or mark papers, etc. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint— és nor available. We only wish 
there were a bigger supply of all Chewing Gum to help you 
out so that more people could get the benefits from the 
chewing. For, keep in mind, it is the chewing that does 


you the good not the brand. 
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group would be able to go with her to 
the National Convention in June. 


Punch and cakes were served and the 
meeting adjourned, after planning to meet 
in the fall of 1946. 


The new officers are as follows: 
President, Fay Moorman, Rustburg; 
Vice-President, Blanche Thurston, Rich- 
mond; Secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Simpson, 
Richmond; Treasurer, Mrs. Lacy D. Sea- 
bright, Richmond. 

Elementary Science Section met on 
Friday, November 23. Alfred L. Wingo, 
State Supervisor of Conservation Mate- 
rials, outlined a four-phase program for 
the study of Resource-Use Education. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Wingo’s talk, there were dis- 
cussions of experiences in Resource-Use 
Education by six people. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Minnie C. England, Waverly; 
Secretary, Lucy Lockhart, Bowling Green. 

Secondary Science Section met for 
the first time since 1942 on November 23, 
1945, with President Edwin E. Will pre- 
siding. Professor Percy H. Warren of 
Madison College spoke on ‘“‘The Role of 
Biology in Secondary Schools.’’ This ad- 
dress was followed by a round-table dis- 
cussion on the topic, ““Should Pre-Induc- 
tion Courses be Continued in the Second- 
ary Schools?’’ 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Edwin E. Will, Timberville; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Janie G. Nance, Fredericksburg. 

The Social Studies Section met on 
November 23 with Dr. R. E. Swindler 
presiding. Dr. Ruth C. Little of George 
Washington University gave the results of 
a careful study of eleven American His- 
tory texts to determine the relative relia- 
bility of dates and personages. Dr. James 
E. Walmsley, President of the Virginia 
Council for the Social Studies, led a dis- 
cussion based on Dr. Swindler’s analysis 
of two bulletins—The Social Studies Mo- 
bilize for Victory and The Social Studies 
Look Beyond the War. The discussion 
emphasized the need in Virginia for a 
revised curriculum for Social Studies, more 
adequate teaching materials, and better 
trained teachers of Social Studies. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. R. E. Swindler; Vice-President, 
Dr. Carlos A. Loop; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Lillian Butt; Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, Emmie White. 

The Trade and Industrial Education, 
Industrial Arts, and Civilian Rehabili- 
tation groups held a meeting on November 
23. The program was highlighted by in- 
spiring addresses by Dr. B. H. Van Oot, 
State Director of Trade and Industrial 
Education, on “Some Challenging Prob- 
lems in Vocational Education; R. H. Wil- 
son, State Director of Apprenticeship, State 
Department of Labor, on ‘What Virginia 
Expects to do in Apprentice Training”; 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr 





New District Presidents 
Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr is the 


new president of District B. She is a 
B. S. graduate of Mary Washington 
College, has done graduate work in 
Columbia University, at one time 
taught in the Clifton Park Junior 
High School of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and is now head of the science depart- 
ment of the George Wythe Junior 
High School, Hampton. She is a past 
president of the Elizabeth City County 
Association and field secretary for Vir- 
ginia for the National Kindergarten 
Association. She is prominent in the 
work of the Virginia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and was once editor 
of the State publication, The Virginia 
Club Woman. 

Ray E. Reid, the new president of 
District D, is a B. S. and M. A. grad- 
uate of the College of William and 
Mary. After serving as a teacher and 
athletic coach in the Isle of Wight 
and Smithfield High Schools, he was 
for ten years principal of the Cople 
High School in Westmoreland County. 
He was called from this position in 
1939 to his present post of principal 
of the Blackstone High School. 


Edwin E. Will, the new president 
of District G, is a B. A. graduate of 
Bridgewater College and an M. A. of 
the University of Virginia. After 
teaching one year in the Cheriton High 
School of Northampton County, he 
came to the Timberville High School 
in Rockingham County where he has 
served for fourteen years, five as teach- 
er and athletic coach and the past nine 
as principal. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Rockingham County As- 
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Ray E. Reid 


in Virginia Education 





Edwin E. Will 





sociation for five years, president of 
the Plains District Ruritan Club, presi- 
dent of the Secondary Science Section 
of the V. E. A., vice-president of the 
Rockingham Council of Religious 
Education, and on the executive com- 
mittee of the Virginia High School 
Literary and Athletic League. 

Claude M. Richmond, new presi- 
dent of District H, is now serving his 
eighteenth year on the staff of the 
Washington-Lee High School, Arling- 
ton, and his ninth year as principal. 
Before coming to Arlington, he was 
principal of Farnham High School in 
Richmond County for four years. He 
holds a B. S. degree from the College 
of William and Mary and an M. A. 
from George Washington University. 
He is a vestryman of St. George’s 
Church and a member of the Arling- 
ton Rotary Club. 


Returns to State Department 
James W. Brown returned this 
month to the State Department of 
Education as State Supervisor of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, in which 
position he will have general super- 
vision of Virginia audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials program. Mr. Brown 
received his B. A. degree from Central 
Washington College of Education and 
his M. A. from the University of 
Chicago. Prior to coming to Virginia 
in 1941, he taught for several years 
in Washington State Schools and was 
a General Education Board fellow with 
the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education. 


Other Appointments 
Edward P. Alexander of Madi- 


Claude M. Richmond 











James W. Brown 





son, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
Educational Director of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. Mr. Alexander will take 
up his new duties February 1, 1946. 

Since 1941 Mr. Alexander has been 
Superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. He is wide- 
ly known among educators and his- 
torians for his work there and in New 
York where for seven years he was 
executive director of the New York 
State Historical Association and for 
two years State Supervisor of the His- 
torical Records Survey. 

Mr. Alexander is a native of Iowa 
and was graduated from Drake Uni- 
versity in 1928. After pursuing grad- 
uate studies at the State University 
of Iowa, from which he received his 
masters degree, he continued graduate 
work at Columbia University, receiv- 
ing a degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1938. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and the author of a number of 
historical works. He has also had ex- 
tensive experience in editing historical 
publications. 

London A. Sanders, of the fac- 
ulty at Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
has been appointed Director of the 
Southeastern Division of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
Southeastern Division comprises the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Dr. S. J. Turille, also of Madi- 
son College, is director for Virginia. 

The Department of Business Edu- 
cation is one of the largest of the 
twenty-seven departments of the Na- 
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tional Education Association and is 
concerned primarily with bringing pro- 
fessional benefits to its members who 
are teachers of business subjects. Its 
oficial publication is The National 
Business Education Quarterly. 


Activities 

Colonial Heights Elementary 
School is first to place a decalcomania 
yn a bed in the McGuire General Hos- 
pital, 

Captain Howard B. Leeds, Public 
Relations Officer of the McGuire Gen- 
eral Hospital, has written the principal 
of the Colonial Heights Elementary 
School acknowledging the receipt of a 
Sponsorship Panel earned by Victory 
Bond sales in the school. He stated 
that this was the first school to qualify 
for a bed panel, and extended con- 
gratulations to the pupils and teachers 
for their patriotic service. The school 
exceeded its goal of $3,000.00 on No- 
vember 7, and has received from the 
Virginia Education War Savings Com- 
mittee a duplicate of the decalcomania 
which was sent to the McGuire Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Washington High and Graded 
School sold by November 2, 6 P.M., 
$22,893.75 worth of E Bonds thus 
helping Rappahannock County to be 
the first county in the State to meet its 
quota in E Bonds. 

This school celebrated National Edu- 
cation Week by holding special as- 
Monday, Wednesday, 
[Thursday and Friday. 

A New Committee on School 
and College Training was appointed 
by the State Board of Education at its 
December meeting, with representa- 
tives from each of the private and 
State-supported colleges, three mem- 
bers of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, three supervisors in 
the public schools and six represen- 
tatives of public high schools. Dean 
Raymond B. Pinchbeck, of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, was made chair- 
man, and A. K. Eagle, of Madison 
College, vice-chairman. Dr. J. L. 
Blair Buck, of the State Department 
of Education, serves as secretary. 

Potential Demands for Vet- 
erans Training under provisions of 
the “GI Bill of Rights” are being 
tudied by the Committee on Vet- 
eran’s Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, W. K. Barnett, 
chairman. 

Information furnished by the Vet- 


emblies on 
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erans’ Administration indicates that 
2,374 veterans in Virginia have been 
issued certificates of eligibility for 
training. It is estimated that 30,000 


of Virginia’s approximately 260,000 
servicemen and women will seek train- 
ing either in a school or a business 
establishment. 


For Your Information 





Personnel Conference Set for 
January 24. The Second Annual 
State Personnel Conference will be 
held in Richmond on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 24. The conference is sponsored 
by the State Coordinating Committee 
for Distributive Education. 

The general session, which will open 
at 9:00 A.M., will feature three major 
speeches by nationally-known retailers 
on the subjects of Employment, Train- 
ing, and The Veteran’s Place In Re- 
tailing. These speeches will be fol- 
lowed, during the afternoon session, 
with three discussion groups led by 
the speakers of the morning. 

All retailers in the State who are 
interested in attending the one-day 
conference are asked to communicate 
with Miss Louise Bernard, State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education, 
State Office Building, Richmond, who 
is acting as general chairman of the 
State Coordinating Committee for the 
Conference. 

NEA Presents New Film. A 


Picture About You—Teachers, would 


Bond Sales Furnish Hospital Beds. . 


you like to see a movie about you? 
And your work? You have that 
chance now for the first time. As- 
signment: Tomorrow is about you and 
more than 800,000 teachers in this 
country. The cast of characters con- 
sists of typical American children and 
their teachers—teachers like yourself, 
real teachers working at the job of 
education for a better America. 
Teaching is an exciting job and sec- 
ond to no other in importance. As- 
signment: Tomorrow brings this home 
in a forceful and touching manner. 
It will make you prouder than ever 
of your job. It will encourage capable 
young people to consider teaching as 
a career. It will impress laymen with 


the significance of education in our 


nation’s life. 

Assignment: Tomorrow is a new 25- 
minute, 16mm, black and white, docu- 
mentary film produced by the Na- 
tional Education Association. For 
showing to professional audiences this 


feature film is followed by a 7-minute 
movie trailer describing in animation 


. . Students of John Marshall High 


School of Richmond, Virginia, recently placed panels on eight beds at Mc- 
Guire General Hospital, Richmond, signifying that the school had sold 
enough Victory Bonds to provide facilities for eight wounded veterans. Each 
panel represents the sale of $3,000 worth of “E” Bonds. Above (left to right) 
are Shirley Corker, Sergeant Harry Ginda, of Coaldale, Pa.; Billy Berkley, 
president of the student association; Mary Childress and Mary Sullivan. 
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and real life pictures the work of the 
National Education Association. 

_There is no charge for this film. 
Address booking requests to the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

New Motion Picture Index An- 
nounced. A new index to motion 
pictures and slide films loaned free to 
schools except for transportation costs 
is announced by the School Service de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Covering a wide range 
of subjects, from science to economics, 

















the films described in the booklet may 
be used in grades 7 through 12. 

Teachers may secure a copy of the 
new index, “Motion Pictures and Slide 
Films for School Use” through the 
School Service Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Using the Classroom Film” 
is a new teacher training sound motion 
picture photographed in cooperation 
with the Laboratory School of the 










































human, intelligent and 


ful.”—John Erskine, 


ee 





“an important contribution 
to American education.” 


Julius E. Warren, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 


TEACHER 


IN 


AMERICA 


by Jacques Barzun 


“It is not only the best of all the current books on the 
subject of ‘education’ but it is by all odds the best book 
on teaching I have ever read. ... It is humorous, 
entirely 
Webster Jones, President, Bennington College. 


“A provocative account of what we are doing. 
. . « He is not flattering, but also he is not 
discouraging. The book is human and help- 


... one of the few volumes on education by which 
no intelligent reader can be bored. 
in country newspapers used to say, educationists and 
even educators, ‘who will communicate with’ Mr. Bar- 
zun, ‘will learn something to their advantage.’ All 
they need to do is to read his book.”—Christian Gauss, 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book - $3.00 


At all bookstores or direct from 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 6, MASS. 


civilized.” —Lewis 


As the notices 
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University of Chicago. The film was 
produced and is being distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 

The film demonstrates an approved 
procedure for teaching with motion 
pictures which is based upon fifteen 
years of research and experimentation. 
The film used for demonstration in 
Using the Classroom Film is “The 
Wheat Farmer”; the class is a seventh 
grade social studies group studying 
how the world is fed. 

The picture is designed for teacher 
training courses; for teachers’ meet- 
ings, conferences, institutes, and work- 
shops; for supervisors and administra- 
tors; for extension department film 
libraries; for Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings. 

Publication of School Life Re- 
sumed by U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. School Life, well known to 
educators for the past quarter century, 
had been replaced during the war years 
by the emergency biweekly Education 
For Victory. 

School Life, which will be published 
monthly, except August and Septem- 
ber, will resume its helpful service to 
educators during the first school year 
of the postwar period. During the 
coming year it will contain depart- 
mental sections on school administra- 
tion, secondary education, vocational 
education, elementary education, auxil- 
iary school service, and international 
educational relations. 

School Life may be obtained by sub- 
scription at $1 per year from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. $. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. CG. 

Reading for Democracy. Twen- 
ty-five children’s books selected to help 
young people develop into “men and 
women of decent and enlightened per- 
sonalities” make up the 1945-46 Read- 
ing For Democracy—Books For Young 
Americans list just published by the 
Chicago Round Table of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher introduces 
the book list with a foreword in which 
she stresses that “not one of our moral 
responsibilities is greater than to see 
that books of civilizing influence are 
read by children.” 

Copies of the list, including brief 
comments describing each book, can be 
secured from the Chicago Round Table 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1. 
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texts on Latin America 








orderly treatment. 


sey. $1.64. 





new friends. Illustrated. Ages 9-12. 





NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS— A series of delightful books, high in social studies 
value, which will encourage appreciative understanding of our Western Hemisphere neighbors. 


Ages 8-14. Illustrated in color. Cloth bound. About $0.40. 


LATIN AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE SOLIDARIT Y—A brief unit designed 


for a four or six weeks course which can be expanded if desired. For grades 10-12. Com- 


180 Varick Street, New York City 14 — D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


TWO YOUNG AMERICANS IN MEXICO 
A boy and a girl from the United States explore the delights of Mexico and make many 


By Dorothy Durbin Decatur. $0.96. 





HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA, Third Edition, Rev. and Augmented. A popu- 


lar history of Latin America for the 11th or 12th grade, now thoroughly revised. Balanced, 
Illustrated and provided with varied study helps. By Webster and Hus- 


bines overall view of Latin American culture with objective interpretation of hemisphere rela- 
tions. By Downes, Singer, and Becker. $1.40. 








Notes From The Field 





With the New Year well under way 
and the half way mark in the school 
year reached, it seems a good time to 
take stock of our aims and accomplish- 
ments in light of the professional ac- 
tivities throughout the State. Follow- 
ing up the December “Notes” a few 
more evidences follow here to enlarge 
our picture of what is actually hap- 
pening in the field. 

Accomack Association, under 
the leadership of Nell Scott of Parks- 
ley, is making headway in reaching its 
objective of becoming a better in- 
formed professional service group in 
its county communities. 

Northampton Association is ac- 
tively engaged in intensifying its pub- 
lic relations program, cooperating and 
studying to a greater extent with other 
community organizations. W. E. Law- 
son, Jr., of Cape Charles is the new 
president. 

Southampton Association has 
been concerned chiefly with the im- 
provement of professional relations 
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by ANNA Britt 
Director of Field Service 


within the group and an especial study 
of ethics. 

York Association is working with 
lay groups in effecting a better un- 
derstanding of the needs and accom- 
plishments of the local schools. 

Nansemond Association is espe- 
cially interested maintaining an alert, 
well-informed professional group 
which will work increasingly more 
with other county organizations bring- 
ing about a close cooperation in the 
study of school and community prob- 
lems. 

Tri-County Association has a 
study of sick-leave well under way 
preliminary to securing a satisfactory 
provision for all teachers in James 
City, Charles City, and New Kent 
Counties. Recreational equipment and 
facilities have been another major in- 
terest of this group. 

Greensville Association centered 
its fall activities around American 
Education Week and succeeded, 
through a fine cooperation with the 


local communities, in realizing an ef- 
fective program. 

Patrick Association, directed by 
O. E. Pilson, is on its way to im- 
proving both it professional and pub- 
lic relations programs. 

Frederick Association, with 
Robert Aylor as president, is continu- 
ing its local research throughout the 
school division in order to build, on 
facts, a better public understanding of 
local schools needs and problems. 

Arlington Association, under the 
leadership of Forrest Peterson, has set 
up a School Information Committee 
which is spearheading its public rela- 
tions program cooperating with the 
parents of the varioys schools. The 
new president of District H and VEA 
Board Member, Claude Richmond, is 
also a leader in this association. 

Suffolk Teachers Council is 
busy studying and compiling material 
in preparation for a local publication 
on “What We Should Know About 
Our Retirement Law”. 
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New — Unique — Modern 
MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A workbook-text edition of 






ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, GRADE 3 
by Clark—Baldwin—Hoye—Dewey 











A combined text and workbook with complete developments, ample 
practice, and fully illustrated: no other books required. A year’s 
List price, 48 cents. 






work simply and meaningfully presented. 








For the primary grades, My Firsr NumMBer Book, My SEconD 
NuMBER Book, and My Tuirp NuMBER Book provide a sound, 
meaningful program of instruction in arithmetic. This may be 
followed by the new series, ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, 
for grades 3-8. In third grade, either the cloth-bound textbook 



































or the consumable workbook-text may be used. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by C. G. BAILey 











Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York Box 170, Richmond 
alae $$  —_$$<—<_ ee ee P 
(Continued from page 225) s 
Captain K. A. Schneider, Richmond City y 
A Popular Feature of the Laidlaw Basic Reading Program | Director of Vocational Education, on “Ac V 
| cepted Philosophy of Industrial Arts and b 


| Trade and Industrial Education’’, and a 
R EA D | N G CT i V j T | | Nettie Yowell, Assistant State Supervisor 


| of Trade and Industrial Education, on y 
. . . | our ome - Je 
Maintenance and Functional Exercises Vocational Training for Girls and 
é ith | Women.” 
or use wi The only business transacted was the 


election of new vice-presidents, represent 


THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS | ind ‘Tide ‘ond fedpitiled: Balaton. ond ; 


Industrial Arts. 


The READING ACTIVITIES workbooks, using the same The Writing Teachers Section met in sa 
vocabulary as the readers, give pupils practice in developing and he Let Recta. Jeli Catal Weed Ww. 
using the basic reading skills, and show them how these skills 10:00 A. M., November 23, 1945 M 
will aid them in building reading power. | The meeting was called to order by: the M 
READING ACTIVITIES are inexpensive. Following are list | president, W. C. Locker, who reported to 


prices which are subject to the usual school discount: | a fair sized group of interested teachers - 


on the development of handwriting, in 














READING ACTIVITIES | cluding the present status of texts, mate 
Reading Readiness ------- $ .20 Book Two, Book Three rials and aids in this field. 
Pre-Primer and Primer__- _- .24 Book Four, Book Five Mr. Locker explained and demonstrated 
ge ae 6 OM, Wa ck ce $ .32 the new processes of teaching and measur : 
; | ing handwriting in terms of mathematical 
READING ACTIVITIES to accompany the LAIDLAW aectrescy. 
BASIC READERS, adopted in Virginia, may be obtained from The writing exhibit in the lobby of the 
this office. hotel illustrated through posters and charts 
W rite for further information the new ideas and methods in handwrit 
ing mentioned above. 
In a business session at the close of the 
L A j D L A WwW B R O T fa F R S | meeting the following officers were elected 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. President, W. C. Locker, Richmond; Sec- 
| retary, Ottie Craddock, §.T.C., Farmville 
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Glances At New 
Books 


Essential Vocational Mathematics. 
EWING AND Hart. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1945. 
$1.60. 


A timely edition including the math- 
ematical essentials, presented with prac- 
tical vocational applications, needed 
by students in this field. 


Better English—Books I and II. Ricu- 
ARD A. Meape. New York: Allyn 
and Bacon. 1945. $0.60 each. 


A two-book series of language ac- 
tivity work books written for use in 
secondary schools, Book II being espe- 
cially designed for major emphasis on 
grammar and form. This Virginia au- 
thor uses diagnostic pre-tests and exer- 
cise material with illustrations by Her- 
bert Townsend. 


Young Voices. Edited by KENNETH 
M. GouLp AND JoAN Coyne. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1945. $3.00. 

An anthology compiled from the 
creative writings submitted by high 
school students during the past 25 
years to Annual Scholastic Awards. A 
volume of surprising content expressed 
by young America in poetry, essays, 
and short stories. 


Youth Replies, I Can. Stories of Re- 
sistance. Compiled and edited by 
May LAMBERTON BEcKER. New 


York: Alfred Knopf. 1945. $3.00. 
Interesting stories of the part played 
by children and young people in re- 
sisting oppression during the recent 
war period told by Sigrid Undset, Jan 
Masaryk, Pearl Buck, Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell 


and others. 








meteoeste @ 16mm pieneer 
theatrical film studie 


JANUARY Bonin 


* 
"JEEP-HERDERS”. . « fast-action story 
of Gi's and jeeps. 
“DETOUR TO DANGER”. . adventure, 
high comedy and romance 


x short” subject” 


“PRIMITIVE PATZCUARO”.. fiimed 
in picturesque old Mexico. 








“FORTUNIO BONANOVA” singing in 
concert at the Pan American Bowl. 


“HOBO’S LADY”. Hobo, the dog, intre 
duces his lady friend to life on a farm. 








VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTORS 


NATIONAL 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
14 GLENWOOD AVENUE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

















PHONICS WE USE 
Books 1, 2 and 3 


Mary Meighen 
Marjorie Pratt 
Mabel E. Holvorsen 

A workbook course in phonetic training 
for the primary grades. 
Based on vocabulary needs as ascertained 
through the study of widely-used basic 
readers for the primary grades. 
(Bulletin A, B, and C on teaching of 
phonics available without charge, upon 
request. ) 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, 460 4th Avenue, New York City 


Joun A. Harrison, Ellerson, Va. 
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Yours .... for 


the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


94. Six Steps to Safety is a concise little 
pamphlet for the safer transportation 
of school children. Excellent to put 
into the hands of anyone who drives 
buses or supervises the children who 
ride school buses. 


95. The Talking Millstones is an excit- 
ing new children’s book about flour 
milling. It is an authentic but fic- 
tional 80-page history of the de 
velopment of milling since the time 
of primitive man. Designed as a 
teaching aid for use with grade 
school children. Offer limited to 1 
copy to a teacher or library. 


96. ‘*The Waterwheel Generator Chart” 
is an eight-color wall chart showing 
the cutaway view of the waterwheel 
generator. Major operating parts in- 
dicated. Recommended for vocational 
training and physics classes. Size 25 


inches by 36 inches. Price $2.00. 


97. Dictionary Games and Exercises is of - 
fered to English teachers in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools with 
the hope that they may find it help- 
ful in teaching the use of the dic- 
tionary. 





Use This Coupon 


STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Please have sent to me the 
checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for 
each item. 


items 


94. 95. 96. 97. 
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%& Again, Wayne School Bus Bodies win “first” in 
Virginia—as in the Nation—because of their greater 
safety and durability . . . their longer, trouble-free life 
.... their lower maintenance cost . . . their absolute de- 

ndability. WAYNE manufactures over half of all school 
eats made in the United States! 

During the war years of 1942-1945, the available 
materials and manpower could supply only a small part 
of the bus equipment needed to keep school transporta- 





tion at a high efficiency. As a result, there is today a 
greater “backlog” of orders than ever before. 

. . . So, to be assured of “America’s First Choice,” it 
would be well to place your orders for WAYNE School 
Buses early. 

The extensive facilities of the Baker Equipment 
Engineering Company, Virginia’s foremost bus equip- 
ment distributors, assure you of prompt and complete 
service at all times. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STREETS - 





Phone 6-1507 - RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA 














PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 


REG U.S. PAT ore. 




















Folding Chairs Are Available 


The No. 33 chair frames are made of approximately 16 gauge butt welded steel 
tubing of approximately 7% in., outside diameter. Stretchers are made from 


cold finish round steel rods ¥% in. by 18 in. shouldered at each end and securely 





riveted to the chair frame. This special bracing gives extreme rigidity and 
the chair frame has been tested under a dead load of 2,000 pounds without 
permanent distortion. Replaceable rubber shoes are securely attached to the 
round steel cap feet without the use of bolts or screws and will not come off 
accidentally. Furnished with a curved S-ply 7/16 in. plywood seat 15'% in. 


wide as illustrated. 


Regularly finished in a pleasing brown. 


No. 33 per dozen $31.25 
F.O.B. Factory 


No. 33 Steel Folding Chair 
PORTABLE FOLDING ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 


There is no type of seating which is 
called upon to fulfill so wide a range of 
service and expectation as folding as- 
sembly chairs. This chair meets the de- 
mand of this varied service with both 
comfort in sitting and convenience in 
handling and storing. This chair is of 
sturdy, dependable construction to 
withstand the shifting and piling with- 
out splinting or becoming wabbly in 
joints. 

Solid oak finished school brown (wal- 
nut.) Curved back as illustrated above 
assures comfort. Seat is 16'/, in. wide, 
15' in. deep from front to back, 17 
I 


in. high from floor. Legs are 1'%4 in. 


thick. 


No. 251—Singles per sitting $4.10 

packed 5 sittings to bundle—80 Ibs.— 

shipping weight. 

No. 251—Doubles per sitting $3.90 

packed 8 sittings to bundle—132 Ibs. 
No. 251W —shipping weight. 
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Ready For Second Semester Use 


BETTER High School English iP 
ENGLISH | 


|BOOK ONE | 


Activity Books 
Recently Published 
By Richard A. Meade | 


University of Virginia 


| 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book | 


For the First Year of the Secondary 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 


For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
English, Book I, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Equipped with Pre-Tests before every Unit, and with Final Tests after every Unit; offering 
several times as much exercise material as any other Series; with Exercises graded in difficulty; 
stressing those Phases of Language which are universally deemed functional; illustrated by Sen- 
tences which have Colour, Interest, and Charm; and brightened throughout with action sil- 
houettes by the well-known artist, Herbert Townsend. 


Teacher’s Handbooks Free 





For Elementary English 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive. 


The Workbook Series, ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, has long been a State and National 
Best Seller. Thousands of copies have been used in Virginia alone, where enthusiastic teachers 
are ordering it with any of the adopted books on the State Textbook List. We invite you to 
favor us with a trial order, and believe you’will be delighted at the marked improvement in 
language accomplishment. 


The Textbook Series, ADVENTURES IN, ENGLISH, is parallel to, but not interlocking with, 
the Workbook Series, and has the same’ Guthorship. These attractive little books use only tried 
means of motivation, furnish the clearest of explanations and the most interesting of discus- 
sions, offer the richest body of exercise and practice material, and definitely lead the pupil to 
self-help and self-reliance in language. They are pre-eminently books for pleasant and profit- 
able day-by-day learning and teaching. 


Net, Plus 
Carriage 


Net, Plus 
Carriage THE TEXTBOOKS 
Adventures in English, 
Adventures in English, 
Adventures in English, 
Adventures in English, 
Adventures in English, 
Adventures in English, 


THE WORKBOOKS 
Adventures in Language, 3rd_____ 
Adventures in Language, 
Adventures in Language, 
Adventures in Language, 
Adventures in Language, 
Adventures in Language, 


Free Teacher’s Manuals with both Series 








|| ADVENTURES 
ALLYN and BACON ike tens 


New York City 16 « 


\DVENTURES 
IN. i ANGUAGE 


11 East 36th Street 
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BUI RLESON CASH 


Virginia Representatives 
W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 
Captain Robert H. Douthat, in the Pacific 











